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THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 1537). 


Old Version (1611). 

Eccles. ii, 8. I gathered me also 
silver and gold, and the peculiar trea- 
suro of kings and of the provinces: 
I gat me men singers and women 
singers, and the delights of the sons 
of men, as musical instruments, and 
that of all sorts, 


(Continued from p. 84.) 


New Version. 

I gathered me also silver and gold, 
and the peculiar treasure of kings 
and of the provinces: I gat me men 
singers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, con- 
cubines very many. 


Matthew's (1537). 

Onless when otherwise described. 

I provided me singers and women 
which could play ot instruments, to 
make men mirth and pastime. I gat 
me drinking cups also and glasses, 


This passage has always been a difficulty ; most probably the revised version gives the right 


sense. 


agrees, 


Some put “ male and female cupbearers.” 
and gold, and the castels of kingis and of prouyncis ; 
delices of the sones of men, and cuppis and vessels in seruyce, to helde out wynes.” 
The Bishops’ Bible says: “ I geathered togeather siluer and golde, and the cheefe treasures of 


Wycliffe has: “ Y gadderide togidere to me siluer 
Y made to me syngeris and syngeresses, and 


The Douay Bible 


kynges and landes: I haue prouided me menne singers and women singers, and the delightes of the 


sonnes of menne, as a woman taken captiue, and women taken captiues.” 


20. Therefore I went about to 
cause my heart to despair of all the 
labour which I took under the sun. 

21, For there is a man whose labour 
is in wisdom, and in knowledge, and 
in equity ; yet to a man that hath not 
laboured therein shall he leave it for 
hisportion. This also is vanity and a 
great evil, 


Therefore I turned about to cause 
my heart to despair concerning all 
the labour wherein I had laboured 
under the sun, For there is a man 
whose labour is with wisdom, and 
with knowledge, and with skilfulness 

marg.: Or, succees |, &c. 


The Genevan is similar. 


So I turned me to refrain my mind 
from all such travail as I took under 
the sun : for so much asa man should 
weary himself with wisdom, with 
understanding and opportunity, and 
yet be fain to leave his labours unto 
another, that never sweat for them. 
This is also a vain thing and a great 
misery. 


How does a man go about “ to cause his heart to despair”? What is the use of revising the Bible 


if such meaningless phrases are left unaltered ? 


its correct sense, to bridle ! 


How much better is the old word “ refrain,” used in 
There are thousands of these meaningless phrases in the common Bible. 


In their great desire to make the 1611 version rhythmic the translators often made it unnecessarily 
wordy, to the obscuring of the sense. 


24, There is nothing better for a 
man, than that he should eat and 
drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good in his labour. This 
also I saw, that it was from the hand 
of God. 

25. For who can eat, or who else 
can hasten hereunto, more than I? 


iii, 21. Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit 
of the beast that goeth downward to 
the earth? 


There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, 
and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour. This also I saw, that it is 
from the hand of God. For who can 
eat, or who can have enjoyment, 
me than I [marg.: apart from 
iim}? 


Who knoweth the spirit of man 
{marg.: Or, sons of men] whether it 
[marg.: Or, that] goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast whether [ or, 
that) goeth downward to the earth ! 


Is it not better then fora man to eat 
and drink, and his soul to be merry in 
his labour! Yea, I saw that this also 
was a gift of God: For who may eat, 
drink, or bring anything to pass, with- 
out him?! 


Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that goeth upward, and the breath 
of the beast that goeth down into the 
earth ? 
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Matthew’s Bible has this note: “ The commen translacion readeth, whether the sprete of a man 
goo vpwarde, and the breath of a beast downewarde.” By “ commen translacion” I suppose Wycliffe’s 
is meant, which is thus: “ Who knowith if the spirit of the sones of Adam stieth vpward, and if the 


spirit of beestis goith downward ?” 


v. 4. When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it; for he hath 
no pleasure in fools: pay that which 
thou hast vowed. 


8. If thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter: for he that 
is higher than the highest regardeth : 
and there be higher than they. 


The meaning of Matthew’s ve 
other in doing what is wrong. 


vii. 7. Surely oppression maketh a 
wise man mad ; and a gift destroyeth 
the heart. 


23. All this have I proved by 
wisdom: I said, I will be wise ; but it 
was far from me. 

24. That which is far off, and ex- 
ceeding deep, who can find it out? 

25. I appiied mine heart to know, 
and to search, and to seek out wisdom, 
and the reason of things, and to know 
the wickedness of folly, even of fool- 
ishness and madness : 

26. And I find more bitter than 
death the woman, whose heart is 
snares and nets, and her hands as 
bands: whoso pleaseth God shall 
escape from her; but the sinner shall 
be taken by her, 

27. Behold, this have I found, saith 
the preacher, counting one by one, to 
find out the account : 

28. Which yet my soul seeketh, but 
I find not : one man among a thou- 
eand have I found; but a woman 
among all those have I not found. 

29. Lo, this only bave I found, that 
God hath made man upright; but 
they have sought out many inven- 
tions, 


This is another of the passages which the revisers might have made a little plainer. 


When thou vowest a vow unto God, 
defer not to pay it; for he hath no 
pleasure in fools: pay that which 
thou vowest. 


If thou seest the oppression of the 
poor, and the violent taking away of 
judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter: for one 
higher than the high regardeth; and 
there be higher than they. 


rsion is that great men stand by 


Surely extortion maketh a wire 
man foolish; and a gift destroyeth 
the understanding. 


That which is is far off, and exceed- 
ing deep; whocan find it out! I turned 
about, and my heart was set to know 
and to search out, and to seek wisdom 
and the reason of things, and to know 
that wickedness is folly, and that 
foolishness is madness: and I find a 
thing more bitter than death, even the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, 
and her hands as bands: Whoso 
pleaseth God shall escape from her ; 
but the sinner shall be taken by her. 
Behold, this have I found, saith the 
Preacher, /aying one thing to another, 
to find out the account [marg.: Or, 
weighing one thing after another, to 
find out the reason |: which my soul still 
seeketh, but I have not found: one 
man among a thousand have I found; 
but a woman among all those have I 
not found. Behold, this only have I 
found, that God made man upright ; 
but they have sought out many inven- 
tions, 


If thou make a vow unto God, be 
not slack to perform it. As for foolish 
vows, he hath no pleasure in them, 
If thou promise anything pay it, 

If thou seest the poor to be op. 
pressed and wrongeously dealt withall, 
so that equity and the right of the 
law is wrasted in the land : marvel not 
thou at such judgment, for one great 
man keepeth touch with another, and 
the mighty help themselves. 


each other, and countenance each 


Whoso deeth wrong maketh a wise 
man to go out of his wit, and destroyeth 
a gentle heart. 


All these things have I proved 
because of wisdom : for I thought to 
be wise, but she went farther from 
me than she was before, yea, and so 
deep that I might not reach unto her. 
I applied my mind also unto know- 
ledge, and to seek out science, wisdom 
and understanding: to know the fool- 
ishness of the ungodly, and the error 
of doting fools. And I found that a 
woman is bitterer than death: for she 
is a very angle, her heart isa net, and 
her hands are chains. Whoso pleaseth 
God shail escape from her, but the 
sinner will be taken with her. 

Behold (saith the preacher) this 
have I diligently searched out and 
proved, that I might come by know- 
ledge: which as yet I seek, and find it 
not. Among a thousand men I have 
found one, but not one woman among 
all. Lo, this only have I found, that 
God made man just and right, but 
they seek divers subtleties, whereas 
no man hath wisdom and under- 
standing, to give answer thereunto, 


Some 


readers, remembering the antithetical nature of Hebrew poetry, think that “they” in the last verse 
refers to women, which seems to have been the view taken by Matthew, as he says ‘ whereas no man 


hath wisdom and understanding to give answer thereunto.” 


(man) is used in ver. 28 and ho 


mo (mankind) in ver. 29. 


All is quite plain in the Vulgate ; vir 
This is intelligible. 


The Douay Bible 


correctly translates the Vulgate: “ Lo this have I found, saith Ecclesiastes, weighing one thing after 


another, that I might find out the account, which yet my soul seeketh, and I have not found it. 
man among a thousand I have found, a woman among them all I have not found. | 
found, that God made man right, and he hath entangled himself with an infinity of questions, 


viii. 10. And so I saw the wicked 
buried, who had come and gone from 
the place of the holy, and they were 
forgotten in the city where they had 
so done: this is also vanity. 


x. 3. Yea, also, when he that is a 
fool walketh by the way, his wisdom 
faileth him, and he saith to every one 
that he is a fool. 


And withal I saw the wicked 
buried, and they came to the grave; 
and they that had done right went 
away from the holy place and were 
forgotten in the city: this also is 
vanity. 

Yea also, when the fool walketh by 
the way, his understanding faileth 
him, and he saith to [marg.: Or, of] 
every one (hat he is a fool. 


One 
Only this [ have 


” 


For I have oft seen the ungodly 
brought to their graves, and fallen 
down from the high and glorious 
place: insomuch that they were for- 


gotten in the city, where they were | 


had in so high and great reputation. 


A doting fool thinketh that every 
man doeth as foolishly as himself, 
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11. Surely the serpent will bite 
without enchantment ; and a babbler 
js no better. 


xii, 11. The words of the wise ar 
as goads, and as nails fastened by the 
masters of assemblies, which are given 
from one shepherd. 


If the serpent bite before it be 
charmed, then is there no advantage 
in the charmer. [ Marg.: Or, Surely 
the serpent will bite where there is no 
enchantment, and the slanderer is no 
better. 


The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails well fastened are the words 
of the masters of assemblies, which are 
given from one shepherd [marg, : Or, 
collectors of sentences |. 


A babler of his tongue is no better 
than a serpent that stingeth without 
hissing, 


For the words of the wise are like 
pricks and nails that go through, 
wherewith men are kept together: for 
they are given of one shepherd only, 


The Great Bible says : “ For the wordes of the wyse are lyke prycks and nayles, that go thorowe, 


where with the stuffe gathered is holden vp : for they are gyuen of one shepherde onely.” 


The Douay: 


“The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails deeply fastened in, which by the counsel of masters 


are given from one shepherd.” 


Solomon's Song is in the form of a dialogue in Matthew’s and Wycliffe’s Bible, but not in Cover- 


dale’s or the Great Bible ; Wycliffe has many curious mystical notes upon it. 


In Coverdale’s Bible it 


is entitled “Solomon’s Balettes,” and in Matthew’s Bible it is called “*The Ballet of Ballettes of 
Salomon : called in Latyne Canticum Canticorum,” with this explanatory note: “* That is, the cheafe 
and most excellent Balet,as the sainct of saynctes, the kinge of kinges, which is as moche to saye, 


after the maner of speakyng of the Hebrues, as the cheafe sainct, the chefe king. 


Wherfor it is to be 


supposed, that amonge the thousand and fyue other songs (of whiche iij. Reg. iiii.) this hath bene 


esteamed and iudged the chefe and principall.” 


Cap. i. begins with this heading: “*! A mysticall 


deuyce of the spirituall and godly loue, betwene Christ the spouse, and the church or congregacyon 


his spousesse. 


il. The Song of Songs, which is 
Sol m ns, 

2. Let him 
of his mouth : 
than wine. 

3. Because of the savour of thy 
good ointments thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth, therefore do the 
virgins love thee. 

4. Draw me, we will run after thee 
the king hath brought me into his 
chambers: we will be glad and re- 
joice in thee, we will remember thy 
love more than wine: the upright 
love thee, 

5. I am black but comely, O ye 
danghters of Jerusalem, as the tents 
of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

6. Look not upon me because I am 
black, because the sun hath looked 
upon me : my mother’s children were 
angry with me; they made me the 
keeper of the vineyards; dwt mine 
own vineyard have | not kept. 

7. Tell me, O thou whom my soul 
loveth, where thou feedest, where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: 
for why should I be as one that 
turneth aside by the flocks of thy 
companions ! 

8. If thou know not, O thon fairest 
among women, go thy way forth by 
tha footsteps of the flock, and feed 
thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents, 

9. I have compared thee, O my 
love, to a company of horses in 
Pharaoh's chariots. 

10. Thy cheeks are comely with 


rows of jewels, thy neck with chains 
of gold, 


kias me with the kisses 
for thy love is better 


1, The same. 
® The same. 


3. Thine ointments have a goodly 
fragrance: 
Thy name is as ointment poured 
forth ; 
Therefore do the virgins love thee. 


We will make mention of thy love 
more than of wine! 7 
Rightly do they love thee, 
. The same, 
j. Look not upon me because I am 
swarthy, 
Because the sun hath scorched me 
marg. : looked upon me }, 
My mother’s sons were incensed 
against me, &c. 

7. Tell me O thou whom my soul 
loveth, 

Where thou feedest thy floc, 
where thou makest i to rest 
at noon: 

For why should I be as one that is 
veiled 

Beside the flocks of thy com- 
panions! 

The same, 

%. [have compared thee, O my love, 
To a steed in Pharaoh's chariots, 

10. Thy cheeks are comely with plaits 

of hair, 
Thy neck with strings of jewels. 


11. We will make thee plaits of gold 


With studs of silver, 


Salomon made this Balade or songe by hym selfe and his wife the daughter of Pharao, 
voder the shadowe of him selfe figuryng Christ and vnder the person of his wyfe the Churche.” 
title and the names of the speakers are printed in red, the only book of the Bible so distinguished. 


The 


© The fyrst chapter. 

© The voyce of the Churche. 

O that thy mouth wold geue mea 
kysse, for thy breasts are more plea- 
raunt then wine, and that because of 
the good and pleasaunt sauoure, Thy 
name is a sweet smelling oyntment, 
therefore do the maydens loue thee : 
yee that same moucth me also to 
runne after the. 

« 


The spousesse lo hei companyons, 
The kyng hath brought me into his 
preuy chambre. We wyll be glad and 
reioyce in the, we thynke more of thy 
brestes then of wine: well is them 
that loue the. 
secucyon, 

I am black (O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem) lyke as the tentes of the 
Cedarenes, and as the hangynges of 
Salomon: but yet am I fayre and 
welfauoured withal. Maruel not at 
me that I am so black: and why?! the 
sunne hath shined vpon me. 

The voyce of the Synagogue, 

For when my mother’s chyldren 
had euill will at me, they made me 
the keper of the vyneyarde. Thus was 
I fayne to kepe a vyneyarde whych 
was not myne awne, 

© The voyce of the churche to Christ. 

Tell me (O thou whom my soul 
loueth) where thou fedest, where 
thou restest at the noone daye: lest I 
go wronge, and come vnto the flockes 
of thy companyons, 

© Christ to the Churche. 

Yf thou knowe not thy selfe (O thou 
fayrest among wemen) then go thy 


of the Church in per- 
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11. We will make thee borders of 
gold with studs of silver, 


ii, 5. Stay me with flagona, comfort 
me with apples: for 1 am sick of 
ove, 


10. My beloved spake and said unto 
me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. 

ll. For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; 

12. The flowers ajpear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; 

13. The fig tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. 


viii, 6. Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for 
love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave: the coals thereof 
are coals of fire, which hath a most 
vehement flame. 

7. Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it: 
if a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, it would utterly 
be contemned. 


Stay ye me with raisins, comfort me 
with apples : 
For I am sick of love. 


My beloved spake, and said unto me, 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away, &c, 


The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance, &c, 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as 
a seal upon thine arm: 

For love is strong as death ; 

Jealousy is cruel [marg.: hard] as 
the grave [sheol }. 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord, 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it; 

If a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, 

He would utterly be contemned. 


waye forth after the fotesteppes of the 
shepe, as though thou woldest fede thy 
goates besyde tho shepeherdes tentes, 
There wyll I tary for the (my loue) 
with myne hostand with my charettes, 
which shalbe no fewer then Pharaos, 
Then shall thy chekes and thy neck 
be made fayre, and hanged with 
spanges and goodly iewels: a neck 
bande of golde wyll we make the, 
with silver botons. 

Refresh me wyth grappes, comforte 
me with upples, for I am sick of loue, 


© The voyce of Christ. 

O stand up my love, my dove, 
my beautiful, and come: for lo, the 
winter is now past, and the rain is 
away and gone. ‘The flowers are 
come up in the field, the twystynge 
time is come, the voice of the turtle 
dove is heard in our land, The fig 
tree bringeth forth her figs, the vines 
hear blossoms, and have a good smell, 
O stand up my love, my beautiful, 0 
come, 


© The Churche speakynge to Christ. 

U set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
and as a seal upon thine arm: for love 
is mighty as the death, and jealousy 
as the hell. Her coals are of fire, 
and a very flame of the Lord: s0 
that many waters are not able to 
quench love, neither may the streams 
iam it. Yea, if a man would give 
all the good of his house for love, he 
should count it nothing. 


Wycliffe says: “Put me as a brooche vpon thin herte, as a brooche vpon thin arm ; for strong is 


as deth looue, hard as helle ielousnesse ; the laumpis of it the laumpes of fir, and of flaumes. 


M auye 


watris shul not moun quenchen out charite, ne flodis shul not throwen it doun. Ifa man 3eue al the 


substaunce of his hous for looue, as no3t he dispisith it.” 


SHAKSPEARIANA 
Waist, “Tempest,” I, ii—The punctuation of 


the folio is :— 


“ Curtsied when you have, and kist 


The wild waves whist ;” 


Dyce (i. 241) thinks that this conveys a meaning, 
viz., “ When you have courtsied, and kissed the 
Steevens, he says, took 
the second line as parenthetical—“ The wild waves 
Steevens does not say this. 
prints the line in parentheses (“The wild waves 
whist”), and the note refers merely to kissed. 
“ As was anciently done at the beginning of some 


wild waves to silence.” 


being whist.” 


dances ” is all that he says. 


(To be continued.) 


Possibly a kind of tattooing is meant. 


. | no one will dispute; but the wish hounds of 


He 


Dartmoor, or “ yell hounds,” are quite enough to 
| show wish and whist have many other meanings. 
It is not pure silence that is expressed, even in 
that lovely kindred passage in Milton’s Ode on 
the Nativity :— 

“The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kisst, 
Whispering new joys to the wild occan,” 
Here Newton's gloss is “silenced”; but clearly 
they were not silent, for they whisper new joys. 
The whist here I take to mean the low moan of 
the wind, as in weird and desolate places, which 


| hisses and sobs and whispers, and seems to be the 


With regard to kissing the waves to silence and | very soul of local melancholy — 
going into rapture over the beauty of that idea, 
as some have done, I confess I do not see it. 
That whist has a connexion with silence I think | 


“ Sighing (I heard the love-lorn swain) 
Wishness ! oh, wishness walketh here.” 


Polwhele, Wishful Swarr of Devon, 





| 
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“ Wishness ” is here sorrowful sighing. In Devon- mean, come with modern grace, or anything else ? 
shire wishness, is melancholy (Halliwell). “ Weste | What notion must an interpreter form of Shake- 
=waste, desertus, incultus, inutilis,” is Lye’s|speare to suppose him capable of writing such 
rendering. Stow weste, a deserted place; and| stuff? If, however, Mr. Buckiey takes comming 
this would soon connect with sadness, IloAv- | as an adjective (like abundans in Latin), he should 
drocBos OirAacca: pAoicPos is the imitative| have told us so and what the word meant. 
counterpart’ in Greek, though in the Homeric | Taking insuite as first cousin to pursuit, and 
usage noise becomes more prominent; but in| giving it a somewhat similar meaning, then com- 
modern Greek it is pronounced Polly fleece vos, | ming inswite is intelligible, and has a sense con- 
and is the onomatopmwia of whispering on the | trary to that of “coy pursuit.” But, surely, had 
shingles. Shakespeare used comming as an adjective, he 
The passage seems to me to run thus: * Curtsied would have written, - Her comming insuite, with 
when you have and kissed”; the sad sea waves will | her modern grace.” 
whist-le their low dirge as you “foot it featly here} Ido not for a moment accept this view of the 
and there.” Certainly it is the same word as hwis | passage: for myself I believe, with Walker and 
and hwistle, and its first meaning is blowing ; the | Collier, that insuite is a misprint for “ infinite,” 
second is by blowing hist to get silence. J/wid is and comming for ‘“‘cunning.” But as the view 
agentle blast (aura lenis), The meaning in the | referred to is a possible reading, I proceed to give 
west of England of the word whist is sad, melan- | examples of the adjective coming, from Shake- 
choly. See Halliwell’s Dict. speare and some of his contemporaries, employed 
There is another word running in a curious|i@ the sense of forward, bold, wanton, readily 
parallel with this—the word usher. Junius says : yielding to temptation. ne a 
“ Fortasse quoque non incommode nomen atriensis | First, = to Shakespeare. “ Disposition” and 
hujus ministri desumptum dicas ex illo hushe disposed are used by him in senses slightly 
silentium indicere”; as in Chaucer, “When they | touched with indecency; and it is at least probable 
were set and husht was the place”; but Vossius| that the latter word is so employed in As You 
grows very learned on this, and says that many Like dt, IV. i., in which case something may be 
think it is from the Greek, although it is al-| said In favour of the view that “on ” is an inter- 
together Latin, ab ore “quia ostium sit os domis”; polation. Without that intruder Rosalind’s speech 
but if so, it is manifestly Greek, as Lemon’s Dict. would run as follows :— 
points out, for os, oris, is by Vossius himself de-| _ “ By this hand, it [Orlando’s frown } will not killa fly. 
rived from Goca, vox, from oy, facies vultus, or a| But come! — I will be wry Rosalind in ® more 
voice. Forcellini explains by wrdéya, the first three | £7)" SSPostion; ask me what you om Os grat 
batters of which transposed will = My second example is from Ben Jonson, Volpone, 
Under “ Huissier” Littré follows the same de- ~ , 
rivation of door-keeper: “gardien d’huis, ostia- ou - ay —- — in} 
rius, de ostium,” then an officer in a court of : tio Bow JOR RATS PES your Corwame = bee 
justice. Ostiarius becomes huissorius and ws- | Why, i’ faith, it is her modesty, I must quit her. 
seerius; hence wsier. In every one of these words | If you were absent, she would be more coming.” 
the closing of doors and keeping silence in court | My third example is from Webster, The White 
by some uttered sound of hush run close together. | Jyevil (Dyce’s ed., 1857, p. 9):— 
The very word shut is hust, so that even the re-| « sYaminco. I will put the breese in’s tail,—eet him 
motest drift into Pelasgic Greek or old Saxon | padding presently. [7 Camillo) Lhave almost wrought 
only connects the more visibly the office of open- | her to it, I find her coming: but might I advise you now, 
ing and shutting, of silence and hushing, of whist- | for this night 1 would not lie with her; I would cross 
ling and whiflling, of sadness and silence, The | #¢* humour to make her more humble.” 
connexion of these apparent opposites is clear, | I give one more example, taken from the literature 
and I hold that “The wild waves whist ” is better | of the following century, where this participial 
to be understood as “The wild waves whist-le,” adjective is common, In Humphry Clinker I 
than as that the sad waves’ sighing is silenced by | read : “ And in proportion as she [Lydia] was coy, 
the curtseying. C. A. Warp. | her aunt was coming.” 
These examples appear to make out a strong case 
“Her insuite commine,” “Ati’s Wert,”| in favour of Shakespeare’s word being comming, 
V. iii, 216 (6 S. xi. 82, 183, 244, 361).—Un-| as in the folios, to be understood in the sense of 
fortunately there is more than one nodus in this | bold, wanton, forward. But I am convinced the 
passage. Mr. W. E. Bucktey defends inswite, | probabilities are in favour of both insuite and 
but takes no notice of comming, which, in my | comming being press errors. ‘The misprint of 
opinion, is rank nonsense, if taken, as I assume | coming for “ cunning” is common in this litera- 
Mr. Buck ey to take it, as the participle of | ture, ¢.g., in the quarto and first three folios of 
‘come,” How can an insuife, whateyer that may | T'roylus and Cressida, III, ii., we have 
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“ See, see, your silence, 
Comming in dumbness, from my weaknesse draws 
My soule of counsell from me,” 
Here comming, as Pope first saw, is a press error 
for “‘ cunning”; but I suppose in consistency Mr. 
Buckiery would tell us that it is Troylus’s silence 
that comes in dumbness ! 

I will only add one more possibility, viz., that 
insuite is a misprint for “instante,” meaning 
importunate or persistent. It is, perhaps, a mere 
matter of opinion whether “infinite cunning” or 
‘instant cunning” makes the better sense. On 
the whole, I am inclined to prefer Walker’s 
emendation to my own. 

I do not think Mr. Bucktry gives the right 
interpretation of modern. I think Shakespeare 
uses it here in the sense of ordinary, common, 
vulgar, Bertram seems to me to be excusing 
himself for his supposed lapse by saying that, 
though the lady's attractions were of the ordinary 
type, her infinite cunning induced him to give her 
the ring in exchange for her honour. 

C. M. Incuesy. 

Athenzeum Club. 

Directors or THE Society OF ANTIQUARIES 
or Lonpox, from the Foundation of the Society 
in 1717 to 1885:— 

1717-8. Talman, John, of Gray’s Inn. 

1727. Dewge, Symon, M.D., F.R.S. 

1735-6. Frederick, Sir Charles, Bart., K.B.—N.B. On 
February 24, 1736/7, Mr. Director appointed Mr. George 
Vertue sub-director. 

1737-8. Birch, Rev. Thomas, M.A. Chosen Director 
during the absence of Sir Charles Frederick, K.B. 

1738-9. Bogdani, William, Clerk of the Ordnance, 
1739-40, Birch, Rev. Thomas, M.A, 

1740-1, Frederick, Sir Charles, Bart, K.B. 


1741. Birch, Rev. Thomas, M.A., F.R.S. 
1746, Ward, John, LL.D., F.R.S. 
1759, Tayler, John, LL.D. 


1766. Sharpe, Rev. Gregory, LL.D., F.R.S, Master of 
the Temple, 

1771. Gough, Richard, F.R.S. 

1798. Lysons, Samuel, F.RS., 
Records in the Tower. 

1809. Hamilton, William, jun. 

1810. Raper, Matthew, F_R.S. 

1813, Taylor, Combe, M.A., F.R.S. 

1827. Markland, James Heywood, F.R.S. 

1829. Gage, John, F.R.S. (John Gage Rokewole), 

1843. Way, Albert, M.A, 

1847. Smyth, Capt. William Henry, R.N., K.S.P., D.C. 

1852, Strangford, Viscount, G.C.B., G.C.H., D.C.L., 


Keeper of H.M.'s 


1854, Ellis, Sir Henry, K.H. 

1858. Franks, Augustus Wollaston, M.A., F.R.S, 

1867. Perceval, Charles Spencer, LL.D. 

1873. Franks, Augustus Wollaston, M.A., F.R.S, 

1880, Milman, Henry Salusbury, M.A. 

Everarp Greey, F.S.A, 

Reform Club. 

Sinecutar Sorecisa.—I have waited for years 
in hope and expectancy that some one of name and 





lift up his horn against an ungrammatical bar- 
barism which, while of almost daily occurrence 
in the columns of newspapers and periodicals, fre- 
quently disfigures even our higher-class literature ; 
but having waited in vain, I will venture, bopefal 
that so poor a protest as my own may not be 
altogether without beneficial result, to attack the 
unlovely infraction myself by exhibiting a few 
illustrations out of many which I have collected 
and preserved among my oddities of nineteenth 
century English :— 

“One of the most extensive and valuable musical 
libraries which has for some years come under the 
hammer is to be sold at Berlin,” &c.— Atheneum. 

* Lady Cowper bids fair to be one of the most popular 
Lady- Lieutenants that has ever graced the Irish Vice- 
regal Court.” — Truth. 

** Dr. Newman is one of the few men in these modern 
days who has kept up the graceful fashion of dedications,” 
&e.— Pen. 

“The Chamber rose at twenty minutes past eight 
o'clock, after one of the most agitated sitfrngs that has 
taken place since the stirring debates of 1877."—Daily 
Telegraph. 

**One of the most able and interesting Jools on the 
relations which exist between natural science and 
spiritual life that has appeared, Mr. Drummond writes 
pe rfect English,” &ce.—Literary Churchman 

“An Apology for the Life of Gladstone. ‘ One of the 
most comprehensive and powerful indictments against 
Mr. Gladstone that Jas ever been issued.’—Hagland.”~ 
Advertisement in Notes and Queries, July 18. 

I could multiply instances ad nauseam, but 
these will suffice. R. 8. S. 


A New Use ror Porrirs.— The following 
letter appeared in the Live Stock Journal for 
July 17, p. 58 :— 

**Sin,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers 
to learn one of the uses to which puppies are put in this 
most civilized (') of countries, A woman on my farm 
took a newly born pup from the bitch that guards the 
place, skinned and boiled it, and gave her baby of six 
months old the soup made therefrom. On my express 
ing horror and disgust I was laughed at and told it was 
a common custom, as the broth of a new-born pup had 
a magical effect on a weakly child—that, after partaking 
of puppy soup, its blood changed, and it would grow 
healthy and strong. Please note one pup made into 
soup is only necessary; the dose is not required to be 
repeated,.—Pto. de Sta. Maria, Spain, July 9.” 

C.F 


Horton's “Literary LANDMARKS oF Lonpoy.” 
—It seems an ungracious task to criticize a work 
which shows so much industrious affection for its 
subject, and which is, on the whole, so well done ; 
but I am surprised to find in it no mention of 
Sentham, who spent his whole life in Westminster, 
and whose skeleton still “inhabitants” London, 
being in the museum of University College. 

Other eminent names connected by birth, educa- 
tion, or residence with this city have been either 
overlooked or else considered not sufficiently 
distinguished to be recorded in a work which 


authority to ensure effective consideration would | might with advantage be made more complete: 
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It may interest your readers to know 


yille, Churchyard, and Carew; Harrington, author | that one of these “ancient grinders” is now in 
of Oceana ; Gifford, the founder of the Quarterly;| the cabinet of Mr. 8. C. Tite, of Towcester, a 


and last, but not least, Mill, for a few years M.P. 
for the borough. Amongst minor authors, Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Kippis, Cleland, Bishop Hallifax 
(editor of the Analogy of Butler), and Robert 
Bentley, eccentric son of the eminent scholar, have 
lived in Westminster. I omit all mention of the 
yreat names connected with the Abbey, as being 
wen of learning rather than of genius. 
J. Maske. 
Emanuel Hospital, S.W. 


UninteNtTIonAL Verse.—In my old university 
days a story was told how in Whewell’s Mechanics 
the omniscient author, himself an English Chan- 
cellor’s medalist, had written as follows : 

* There is no weight, 
ilowever great, 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
That is accurately straight, 
I never looked into the editio princeps of the 
Mechanics to whether the story true. 
Reading not long since a lecture called The Nature 
of Spirit, by the Rev. Chauncey Giles, | en- 
countered this passage on p. 57 (he is speaking of 
the sparrow in the egg):— 

“ These organs foretell another world of ineffable per- 

fections compared with the one in which it then dwelt. 
“ They prophesy of air and light; 
Of joyous song and social flight ; 
Of worm and seed for all its needs 
And every prophecy” 
It should be “succeeds”; but the concluding 
words are “is fulfilled to the letter.” C. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


eee was 


To pe Sweet on Any Oxe.—I was under the 
impression that this slang phrase had come into 
use during the last thirty or forty years; but such 
is not the case, as I have met with it in the 
Connoisseur : —“*I would recommend it to all 
married people, but especially to the ladies, not to 
be so sweet upon their dears before company” 
(No. vii., March 14,1754). The expression is given 
in Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms as though 
it originated on the other side of the Atlantic; but 
one quotation only is given for its use, and that 
from so recent a writer as Bret Harte. Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary bas “ Liow sweet he was upon 
the moll (= girl),” F, C, Birkseck Terry. 


_ Cartyte’s Nasesy Retics.—Carlyle, writing 
in his Cromwell of the fight of Naseby, quaintly 
mentions “two ancient grinder teeth, dug lately 
from that ground...... Sound effectual grinders, one 
of them very large; which ate their breakfast on 
the fourteenth morning of June two hundred 
years ago, and except to be clenched once in 


gtim battle, had never work to do more in this| the knights in his train. 


| 


well-known local antiquary. He has also a 
bullet from the same field. Cards are attached to 
the relics bearing the following inscriptions in 
Carlyle’s handwriting : 

* Jaw-tooth dug from «a burial-1 I (near Clots 
well) on Naseby battle-field, on the pt". 1842, by 
Ed. F“, and sent to me 4 days after. Given to M" Wake 


23 Jan’., 1$54.—T.C." (Si 


* Bullet found on Naseby battle field. Has been in 


my possession above ]0 years, 23 Jan’., 1554 
(Seal. ) 
Joun Art Porter. 
Blackheath. 


“Ponice” As A Vers.—It is perhaps worth 
while to notice the appearance of this word as a 
verb. In the Times of May 26 it is stated that 
“the creek [near the mouth of the Thames] is 
being very carefully policed by the coast-guard.” 
The term seems as little open to objection as the 
established term “ cfficered.” Dut why not have 
written “ coast-guarded ” ? 


E. Warrorp, M.A. 
Ilyde Park Mansions, N.\W. 
Rev. Micuart Lort, D.D.—The church of 


St. Matthew, Friday Street, in which Dr. Lort 
was buried, has been demolished, and the coffin, 
with his remains, was removed to the City of 
London Cemetry at Ilford in 1883. ‘The doctor 
died November 5, 1799, aged sixty-six. 

W. P. Courtney. 


15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Henry De Srencer, Bisnor or Norwicn. 
—This prelate, who filled the see of Norwich from 
1370 to 1407—a longer period than any other 
bishop of that see has done—is several times men- 
tioned in Froissart’s Chronicles as a great soldier, 
notably as heading an army of English against the 
Urbanists in Flanders. He is there called “ the 
Lord Henry Spenser, Bishop of Norwich,” and 
amongst the gallant knights who served under 
his banner on that occasion was Sir Hugh Cal- 
verley, as Froissart persistently styles him, His 
real name was, however, Calveley, and his recum- 
bent effigy may yet be seen in the chancel of Bun- 
bury Church, Cheshire, where he was buried in 
1394, and in which parish is situated the township 
or manor of Calveley. Sir Hugh Spenser, the 





bishop’s nephew, is said to have been another of 
In an edition of Frois- 
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sart (2 vols. 4to., W. Smith, 113, Fleet Street, 1839, 
vol. i. p. 760) is a wood engraving entitled “The 
Bishop of Norwich at the Head of his Troops. 
Designed from contemporary authorities.” In 
this he is represented on horseback, wearing his 
mitre, cope, and rochet, whilst on his right hand 
a standard bearer displays an oriflamme, on which 
are the arms of the see of Norwich, two keys in 
saltire. At his back are several knights armed 
cap-d-pie, with lances, Is anything more known 
concerning this military bishop? Did he die in 
his bed or on the battle-field ? What, in addition, 
is the correct mode of spelling his name ? 

Joun Pickronrp, 

Newbourne Rectory, Wocdbridge. 


M. A, 


Cowren tut Port, Ayn tre Beapir.—My 
friend the Rev. J. G. Wood finds beetles to bea 
fascinating study, and I have heard him lecture 
thereon, to my pleasure and profit. For some 
years past I have been making researches into the 
history of beadles, and collecting notes thereon ; 
and I have found fascination in the subject. I 
have a vague idea that many years ago I read, in 
a letter written by Cowper the poet, a descrip- 
tion, in his most humorous John-Gilpin style, 
of an encounter or adventure that he had witha 
beadle—a church beadle, I believe, and not a 
workhouse Bumble of the period. I may be 
altogether wrong in believing that I read this in 
a letter by William Cowper; and as a matter of 
fact, | have wasted many hours in searching for 
the anecdote in various lives and letters of the 
poet ; and as I have been altogether unsuccessful 
in my attempt [ now make my want known in 
these columns, and beg to ask where the account 
(if any) may be found in print. If it occurred 
at all, it would be probably in the earliest portion 
of his life. Of his adventure with the gravedigger 
when he was a Westminster schoolboy I know; 
but that was anything but a merry incident. 

Curupert Bene. 


St. Yrropivs.—I have just seen a small MS. 
book, of Queen Elizabeth’s time probably. The 
outer cover is a beautifully written MS. in Latin 
of some martyrdom. It is headed in red letters, 
“Incipit passio s’ci yppodii. | Quod est x. kl’ 
mai.” In it I find “Itaq: beatissimos Epopodii 
et alexandri conflictus atq: uictorias xp’o in illis 
triumphante referimus.” Also “ p’ncipis antonini 
octavo a decimo anno impiii.” Epopodius is also 
called “ lugdunensis civitatis indigena.” Can any 
one tell me who Epopodius was ? = i 
ambas- 


Demonotocy.—Hermolaus Barbarns, 


sador of the Venetian Republic to Pope Inno- 
cent VIII.,is said by P. Crinitus, De Honest. 
Discip., lib. vi. c. xi., ap Bayle, to have consulted 
the demon in his Greek studies, and notably as to the 
real meaning of the Aristotelian word ¢vrcAéyera, 


and Petrus Crinitus goes on to say that the demon 
replied to him and to George of Placenza, who 
joined in the consultation, in an unsatisfactory 
and feeble manner, so that they could not under. 
stand him. Bayle cites also Bodin and Monlorius 
on the matter, v7. “ Hermolaus Barbarus” in the 
Dict. Hist. et Crit. Can any one say what method 
or means are supposed to have been adopted by 
Hermolaus, in the fifteenth century to attempt 
communication with the demon, on this or other 
occasion? The above question having been sent 
to me, I pass it on to wiser heads in “ N, & Q.” 
hk. H. Buskx. 

Old works on demonology swarm with instructions 
how to raise the fiend, Not having tested the practical 
value of these, we are unable to speak as to their efficacy, 
We cannot even counsel our contributor to venture on 
the experiment. | 

Heratpic.—Can any one tell me what is the 
motto of the Uvedale family? The arms were 
placed upon the wall of Winchester College Chapel 
by the Rashleighs in the eighteenth century, to- 
gether with an inscription, now almost defaced, 
“Uvedallus Wiccami Patronvs.” The motto on 
the coat of arms is also greatly defaced, and reads, 
TANT. QVE. IE. PVL..... ; Il. W. Ornanae, 

Winchester. 


“Tue Gosretirs ano Eristies,” &c: Re 
carpus Grarron, 1546.—I have found a copy of 
this work (unknown to Lowndes or Hazlitt) 
Collation : engraved title, with arms, figures, &, 
In the centre 

“ THE GOS: | pels and Epi- | stles ofall the | Sundaies 
& Sain | ctes daies that ar | red in the chur- | che all the 
| whole | yere, | Ricardus Grafton | Excudebat | 1516 
Text: Sigs. a2 to s2 in eights, last printed sig, 
r5. On the last page, after “ The Gospel on the 
day of weddyng,” is :— 

“FINIS. | Imprinted at London within the pre 
cincte of the dissolued house of the gray Friers by 
Richard Grafton, Printer to the Princes grace the cight 
day of Maie, the yere of oure Lord MDXLVI, Cum 
privilegio ad imprimendum solum.”’ 

It is perfect. Hazlitt mentions a copy of 1540, 
Svo. A-R7, in eights. Is a copy of this edition of 
1546 in the British Museum or in any public o 
private library ? It is not in the Bodleian. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 

Otp Scotcn Geneatoates.—J. C. Hotten, in 
his Handbook to Topography and Family History, 
Nos, 6976, 7044, 7108, 7123, 7199, 7317, 7319, 
7326, 7349, 7361, 7408, 7424, 7430, gives a list 
of thirteen manuscripts by Alexander Deuchar, 
containing genealogical accounts of more than 
sixty historic families of Scotland, Where ca 
these be found? Can any one give a list of the 
published works of Alexander Deuchar? F. 


Date Anp Titte or Book Wantev.—Can any 





reader of “N. & Q.” give me any information 
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about the following little book, that I purchased 
the other day at a bookstall? It is called Admir- 
able Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in Eng- 
land. As the title-page is missing I have no 
means of ascertaining the date of its publica- 
tion. Its contents are a curious farrago of his- 
torical (?) and geographical facts, illustrated by the 
most astounding plates, Unfortunately it is bound 
up with a history of Strange and Prodigious Reli- 
gions, Customs, and Manners, the latter volume 
having been printed for “ H. Rodes, next the Bear 
Tavern, near Bride Lane in Fleet Street.” In- 
formation about either would be welcome. 


r 


[The full title of the earlier work is given in the Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of 
Halkett and Laing, and an account of the work is in 
Lowndes, under “ Burton, Robert, or Richard,” p, 329, 
col. 1, ed. Bohn. The second work is by the same author, 
and is described in Lowndes at the same reference. ] 


RHYMING Proruecy.—What is the original 
authority for these verses, predicting the end of the 
world, which are just now going about ?— 

When Mark the Lord shall crucify, 

And George the Lord shall glorify, 

And John the Lord shall carry ; 

Then shall He come and shall not tarry.” 
That is, when Good Friday shall coincide with 
St. Mark’s Day, Easter Day with St. George’s, 
and Corpus Christi with St. John Baptist’s, which 
occurs in 1886, H. H. 


Burerr.—In the Encyclopedic Dict. this word 
is defined as: “(2) Naut., a flag ending in two 
points. It is used in cutters, yachts, and merchant 
vessels”; and its etymology is stated to be 
doubtful. Is not its derivation known? Dr, 
Murray, being engaged with the letter B, will no 
doubt be also glad of this information, unless it is 
already known to him. From my small experience 
of yachting I should have suid that the “ burgee ” 
flag only had one point. ALPHA, 


“Sick as A HoRSE.”—Sterne, in Tristram 
Shandy, chap. cciii., when describing his voyage 
from Dover to Calais, uses this comparison, What 
is the origin or propriety of it ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Tue Sitver Snretp.—I shall be exceedingly 
obliged if any one can help me to trace to its 
source the well-known legend of the shield with 
one side golden and the other silver. 

Epwarp C. Davirs, 


Scanpatisk.—Can any one tell me the origin of 
the word scandaliee as applied to a sail ? 
J. Coryrton. 


Dramatica, to have had the intention of publishing 
by subscription a comedy by Brenan entitled The 
Lawsuit, What was Brenan’s Christian name ? 
: Urpay. 
[See 6th 8, xi. 89.) 


Arc £0Locy or Porvrar Prrases.—I have 
come recently upon a curious work, entitled An 
Essay on the Archeology of our Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes, by John Bellenden Ker, 
2 vols., London, 1837. It appears to me to 
be a little wild, but I am no judge of such matters, 
I shall be glad to know if it is held in any estima- 
tion, SYLVaN, 


Ann Carcitt.—Played at Covent Garden ; 
went to India in 1782, and played with signal 
success. On her return journey in the Nancy, 
East India packet, she was lost with several other 
passengers off the Scilly Isles. Her maiden name 
was Brown. Was she any relation to Dr. Brown, 
author of The Cure of Saul, a sacred ode or 
oratorio, produced at Covent Garden, Feb. 27, 
1771, about the time of Miss Brown’s appearance 
on that stage? Any information, including refer- 
ence to an account of the shipwreck of the Nancy, 
will oblige. G. M. 


Sir Epwarp Crive.—1. When was he born 
Foss gives 1704 as the year of his birth, but as he 
appears to have been admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 
March 27, 1719, this is probably some years 
wrong. 2. When was he called to the bar? Foss 
says that it was in 1725. 3. Is there any portrait 
of him in existence besides that by Hogarth in 
“The Bench” (1758)? 4. Where is he buried, 
and what is the inscription on his tomb ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Apvam Cocksury, oF Ormiston, Lorp Justice 
CierK.—l. When did he marry Susan, third 
daughter of John, fourth Earl of Haddington? 2. 
When did she die? 3. How many children were 
there of the marriage besides their son John, the 
Scotch agriculturist } 4. Are there any portraits of 
the Lord Justice Clerk ; and if so, have they been 
engraved ? G. F. R. B. 


MapameE Paropi.—Can you give me any in- 
formation respecting a painting I heve with the 
following inscription: “‘ Madam Parodi as Norma, 
by Newenham. This painting was saved from the 
Fire at her Majesty’s Theatre.” At what period 
did Madame Parodi represent this character, and 
from which fire would the painting (which is life 


size) be saved ? G. W. J. 


Frxautity.—Croker claimed to have invented 





Mr. Brenan lived in Ireland, and is the author | 
of a dramatic satire called The Painter’s Breakfast, | 
12mo., 1756. Binks is said, in the Biographia | 


this word (The Croker Papers, 1884, vol. ii. 
p. 200): “The only important thing which oc- 
curred in Althorp’s explanation as to the finality 
(a word which I coined and which is now in great 
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vogue) of the Bill.” Worcester’s Dict., 1859, s.v, 
cites “ Baxter,” without any further reference. I 
suppose Richard Baxter is meant. In which of 
his works does the word occur ? J. Dixon. 


Caves’ Heaps on Corpts Curistt Day.— 
In the Churchwardens’ Accounts, St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, are the following entries relating to 
calves’ heads supplied to the ringers on Corpus 
Christi Day :— 

1522. Item for calves heddis for the ryngars for ij 
yeres, xiiijed. 

1525, ltem for a calues hede flaggis and thredde at 
Corpus Christi day for ryngaris, vijd. 

1527. Item for ij calveshedes and ryngers for [two 
yerrs |, xij i. 

153U. Item for ij calves hedis, viijd. 

Is anything known of similar entries elsewhere, or 
was it a purely local custom? J. M. Cowrer. 

Canterbury. 


“Wirca-Hampton Hatu.”—This is the name of 
a story, of the greatest interest and beauty—a work 
of undoubted genius—in vol. iii. of Tales from 
Blackwood, second series. Its many admirers, 
including myself, would be glad to be informed 
who is the author of this story. C. M. I. 
Heacham H all, Norfolk. 


Extixct Baronetace.—Is there any extinct 
baronetage for England, Scotland, and Ireland 
corresponding to Burke’s Extinct Peerage ? 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Waritx pve ta Barne.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any descendants of 
Warin de la Barne assumed the name of Barnes 
during the first half of the last century? If so, what 
were their Christian names, und where were they 


located ? M. P. 


Sir Tuoomas More.—Is there any proof that 
he was buried at Chelsea? His direct lineal 
descendant, the late C. J. Eyston, of Hendred, 
Wantage, a distinguished antiquary, told me he 
doubted it. H. Pveu. 


Josern.—Wanted to know how Jaseph is spelt 
in the Polish language. Also, the family names 
of any Polish noblemen who distinguished them- 
selves in the last two revolutions. is Be Oe 

Cheltenham, 


Heratpic.—I should be glad if some one of 
your readers would tell me to whom the following 
arms belong: 
of the field, in chief a sun in his glory. 
quartered with Hopkins. 

Three buckles, tongues to the dexter side. Not 
tinctured. This is quartered with Swillington. 

Joun ASTLEY. 

Watt Waitmay.— Can any of your readers 
inform me whether any verses, laudatory or the 
contrary, of Walt Whitman and his poetry have 


This is 


been written by any English writers, and where I 
shall find them ! Frank E. Buss. 


“Tae par or Micnart Anceto,”—An ex- 
planation has long been sought of this expression 
from In Memoriam, stanza lxxxvii.:— 

* And last the master-bowman, he, 
Would cleave the mark, A willing ear 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hea: 
The rapt oration flowing {ree 
From point to point, with power and gra 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 
And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heaven! y-wise ; 
And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo,” 
Having acted on Capt. Cuttle’s plan —- “ when 
found make a note of ”—I send this to“ N. & \),,” 
not doubting that if help out of my difliculty is 
to be found it will be found there. x 
Glasgow, 


Motto on Sun-piat.—On a sun-dial near 
Ocean Cottage, in Newlyn, near Penzance, is an 
inscription :— 

“ Time flys [sc], Death hastes, a moment may be wished 

When worlds want wealth to buy.” 

Whence is this quotaticn ? m it from Bacon! 
W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Avutnors oF Books Wantep.— 

1. “* The Fortresse of Fathers,’ &c. Translated out 
of Latine into Enghsh for there sakes that understand 
no Latine by I. B. Mptxvi.” Title and 3 prel. leaves; 
Text, A to E, in eights. 

*A briefe discourse against the outwarde apparell 
and Minis string Garments of the Popishe church.” 1506 
(black letter), a to D4 in eights. 

3. “ Here begynneth a boke, called the faule of the 
Romyshe Churche, wyth all the abbominations, whereby 
every man may know and perceyve the dyversitie of it, 
betwene the primative churche, of the whyche our 
souerayne Lorde and kynge is the supreme head, and 
the malignant churche, asunder.’ Slack letter, n. d, 
twenty-two leaves, small 8vo. Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Replies. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN VERSE. 





—Sa, on a chevron or, three pheons | 


(6" S. xii. 9.) 
I have somewhere a large collection of these, 
| but at present c can only recall the following:— 

1. Pope’s paraphrase of course there is 00 
need to do more than name. Of course the one by 
Montgomery is well known. Is there not « doubt- 
| ful one ascribed to Dante? I think I remember 
| another, which began- 


2. “ Father of all, by whom each day 
Js moulded out of night,” 


| but I may be mistaken as to this being intended 


| to paraphrase the Lord’s Prayer. 
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3. The translator of L’Espagne’s L’Usage de 
lOraison Dominicale Maintenu has written two, 
the first— 

* How great a Comfort or Assurance rather 

Begets it in us to call God our Father. 

Can we into despair of Grace be driven 

Whom thou, for sons dost own, who art in Heaven? | 

To Thee who didst the world of nothing frame | 

We ‘ll sing for ever Hallowed be Thy Na 

We beg th’ accomplishment of that best surnm 

Uf all thy Saints, and that thy Kingdom come. 

As th’ orbs of heaven have since the world began 

Mov'd at Thy beck, 80 shall Thy will be d 

And that not only 'bove the stars but even 

As uniformly on Earth as ‘tis in Hear 

If tnou forget to feed us we are dead, 

Do Thou then give us this day our daily bread 

Then, sovereign as ‘Thou art of all things, may it please 

Thy goodness to forgive us our Spusses, 

Which we repentant beg with sighs and tears 

J ust ©0 as we forge our T ve $ passers, 

And since Thy mercy’s aim is our salvation, 

Save us and dead us not in'o temptation, 

Whether of World, or fleshly lust, or devil ; 

Nay, rather, Lord, Deliver us from evil 

4. The other is very diffuse, and that the whole | 
would occupy more space than it merits may be 
seen from this sample of the first verse: — 

“O, Heavenly Father, Thou who art most high 
That mad’st all men of one fraternity, 
We are Thy children,—seek Thy clemency 
On us that call ;—O God be ever nigh.”’ 
5. The following is Martin Luther’s versification: 
“ Vater unser, in dem Himmelreich, } 
Der du uns alle heissest gleich | 
sriider sein, und dich rufen an 
Und willst das Beten von uns ha‘en, 
Gieb, dass nicht bet’ allein der Mund 
Hiilf, dass es geh von Herzen’s Grund. 
Geheil’get werd der Name Dein’, 
Dein Wort bei uns hiilf halten rein 
Dass wir auch leben bheiliglich. 
Herr ! hiit’ uns auch vor talscher Leh'r 
Das arm’ verfiihret Leut’ bekelir. 
Es komm dein Reich zu unser’ Zeit 
Und dort hernach in Ewigkeit 
Der Heilig geist uns woline Lei 
Mit seinen Gaben mancherlei 
Des Teufels Zorn und frech Gewalt 
Zerbrich, vor ihm dein Kirch erhalt, 
Dein Will’ gescheh, Herr Gott, zugleich 
Auf Erden und im Himmelreich 
Gieb uns Geduld in Leiden’s Zeit 
Gehorsam sein dem Heiland gleich. 
Webr und Steur allem Fleiech und Blut 
Das wider deinen Willen thut.¢ 


| 


Gieb’ uns Heut’ unser tiiglich Brod 
Und was man muas fiir Leibes Noth. 
Behiith uns, Herr, von Qualin und Streit 
Von Seuchen und von theuer Zeit 
Dass wir in bestem Frieden stehen 
Lass Sorg und Geizes mii-sig gehen. 
Dann, unser Schuld vergieb uns Herr, 
Dass sie uns nimmer betriiben mehr 
Wie wir auch unsern Schuldigern 

Ihr Fehi und Schuld vergeben gern 
Zu dienen mach uns all’ bereit 





In wahre Lieb und Einigkeit, 
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Herr! Fiihr’ uns in Versuchung nicht 
Wenn uns der bise Geist ansicht 

Zur rechten und zur linken Hand 
Hiilf uns zu starkem Widerstand ; 

Im Glauben fest und fest geriist’ 

Und durch der Heiligen geistes Trost. 
Von allem Uebel uns erlis’ 

Durch Tag’ und Zeiten schlimm und bis 
Erlis’ uns auch vom ewig'n Tod 

Und trist uns in der jiingsten Noth. 
Besicher’ uns ein selig’s End 

Nimm unser Seel in deine Hind’, 


G. An earlier hand had rendered it thus in the 
thirteenth century —Reinmar the Minnesinger:— 


“ Gott, Vater unser, der du bist 
Im Himmel, und gewaltest Alles was da ist, 
Dein Nam’ sei g’ benedeit; werd uns dein Reich zu 
The 
Gescheh dein Wille immerdar 
Auf Erde, wie im Himmel von der Engel-Schaar 
Das Brod und was wir brauchen mach was feal, 
Vergieb uns unser siindig Leben 
Wie du befehl’st dass Andern wir vergeben 
Durch deine Gnade kommen wir 
Zu Schaden und Unheil nimmermehr. 
Versuch uns, Schwache, nich zu schwer’ 
Lis’ uns von allem Uebel, Herr! 


I believe there are many mediwval versions. 
There are many more modern ones by Germans, 
but mostly lengthy paraphrases. 

7. The following Tirolese version keeps pretty 
nearly to the text :— 

“OQ Vater unser, der du bist 
Im Himmel und auf Erden ; 
Dein Name, der eo liebvol ist 
Soll stets geheiligt werden ! 
Dein Reich von Anbeginn der Welt 
Sereitet allen Frommen 
Das lass, wen dieses Fleisch zerfiillt 


Fiir uns auch einstens kommen ! 


So wie auf jedem Wink von Dir 
Die Himmelsgeister sehen, 
So soll auch unter Menschen hier 
Dein Wille stets geschehen. 


Das Himmelsbrod, das uns erniihrt 
Um dir, O Gott, zu leben, 
Auch jenes, das der Leib begehrt 


Sei taylich uns gegeben ! 





Verzeih’ uns, Vater, jede Schuld 
Die wir vor dir bereuen 
So wie wir Alle mit Geduld 
Den Schuldigen verzeihen. 
Ersticke, wenn Versuchung droht 
In uns des Biisen Samen, 
Eclis’ uns jetzt und einst, o Gott, 
Von allem Uebel. Amen.” 
8, 9. In most children’s early manuals of devo- 
tion in French and Italian there is « versified 
Lord’s Prayer. R. H. Busk. 


There are two versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
given in Churton’s Karly English Church. The 


| first is “in metre sent by Nicholas Breakspeare 


(Pope Adrian IV.) into England in the time of 
King Henry IT., a.p. 1160”: 
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“ Ure Fadyr in heaven-rich 
Thy name be hallyed everlich 
Thou bring us Thy michel blisse, 
Als hit in heaven y-doe, 
Evar in yearth beene it also. 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgivet uch other mon. 
Ne let ous fall into no founding [confcunding or 
confusion] 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing.’ 
Another, of Henry ITI.’s time, about a.», 1250:— 
* Fadir ur, that es in hevene 
Halud be Thy name to neven [in the naming] 
Thou do us Thy rich rike ; 
Thy will on erd be wrought alike 
As it is wrought in heven ay: 
Ur ilk-day brede give us to-day; 
Forgive Thou all us dettes urs, 
As we forgive till ur detturs; 
And ledde us in na fanding | confounding 
Sut shuld [ shield} us fra ivel thing. 

One more version I find in Camden’s Remains, 
who by-the-by also has the first of the two others, 
He prefaces this with “Neither was there any 
great variation in the time of King Henry IIL, as 
appeareth in this of that age, as [ conjecture by 
the character:— 

* Pader that art in heaven bliss 
Thin helge nam it wurth the bliss 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will it be all don. 
In heaven and in erdh also, 
So it shall bin full well Ic tro. 
Gif us all bread on this day 
And forgif us ure sins 
As we do ure wider wins; 
Let us not in fonding fall 
Vac fro evil thu syld us all, Amen. 

It is remarkable that Pope Adrian in his version 
makes the daily bread refer alone to the Holy 
Sacrament. Cuartorre G, Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


In the translation of the Psalms by Sternhold 
and Hopkins and others, Lond., 1583, there is 


according to the Version approved by the Church 
of Scotland, “ Paraphrase iii.” is of St. Matt, 
| vi. 9-14, Ep. Marsnatt, 





A version written by my father many years ago 
| is as follows:— 
| “ Our Father who in heaven art, 
Hallowed be Thy name ; 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
In earth and heaven the same, 





**Give us this day our daily bread, 
Our trespazses forgive, 
Aa we forgive the trespasses 
Of those who do us grieve. 

“Into temptation do not lead, 
Deliver us from ill; 
Thine is the kingdom, glory, power, 
And thine they shall be still.’ 

See also The Methodist H ymn Book, Pp. 6, hymn 24, 
R. Tuomrson, 

3, Nott Square, Carmarthen, 

In Camden’s Remains, chapter “ Languages,” 
there are two versions in rhyme, femp. Henry II. 
and Henry III. Of course the English is that of 
the time, and now antiquated. The versions are 
in the edition of 1870, published by J. R. Smith, 
Soho Square, London, Frepk, Rue, 

Ashford, Kent. 


The metrical version of the Lord’s Prayer by 
the Rev. Robert Blair (1718-99), Professor of 
Rhetoric, Edin. University, author of The Grave, 
Sermons, &c., may be found among the “ Para- 
phrases” appended to the metrical version of the 
Psalms used by the Church of Scotland. 

Newiie Maccacay. 


There are two metrical versions in the Prayer 
Books containing Tate and Brady’s version of the 
Psalms. S. McCavt, B.C.L, 


A version appears in Sunday at Home for 
January 1, 1869. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 

Mr. E. H. Marsuaut, M.A, R. H. H., 8. V. H., 





a short metrical version of the Lord's Prayer, 
different from that assigned to Wither, at sign. | 
Bi. There is also a longer form, consisting of | 
fifty-four lines, by D. Coxe, at Hiii. The same | 
are also inserted in an edition Lond., 1625. But | 
in the course of time the longer form was dis- 
continued and the shorter one alone retained, as in 
the C. P., Ox., 1716, and in later editions gener- 
ally. 

In his poem The Cathedral, under the divi- 
sion “The North Aisle,” Isaac Williams gives | 
several metrical paraphrases of the Lord’s Prayer, | 
with special reference to its use in different parts | 
of the service; so that there is “a paraphrase | 
of it in the Baptismal Service; in the Daily 
Prayers; in the Litany; in the Ante-Communion; 
in the Post-Communion Service; in the Marriage 
Service; in the Burial Service.” In the Psalms 





Mx R. M. Tuvreoop, CeLer rt AupaXx, and many others 
supply further versions. H. 3S. quotes the first version 
supplied by Mrs, Boer, and Ey. W. says that several 


| metrical versions may be found in A Commentary on the 


Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. W. Denton. J 


Tar Earts or Pemproke (6 §, xii. 26).— 
All three pedigrees ure wrong. William the 
Marshal, first Earl of Pembroke (first, that is, of 
the Marshal family, for there bad been more than 
one Earl of Pembroke before him), was son of 
John, marshal successively to Henry L, Stephen, 
and Henry II., by his marriage with a sister of 
Patrick, first Earl of Salisbury. William (born 


about 1146, died May 1219, «t¢, 3, not 4 
Henry III.) enjoyed the lands of the earldom of 
Pembroke as husband of Isabel de Clare, daughter 
and heiress of Richard “ Strongbow”; they were 
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married towards the close of 1189 (see the so-called 
Benedict of Peterborough, ed. Stubbs, vol. ii. p. 73, 
and Rog. Howden, Stubbs, vol. iii. p. 7). He was, 
however, not formally invested as earl till the day 
of King John’s crowning, May 27, 1199 (Rog. 
Howden, vol. iv. p. 90). He certainly had two 
younger brothers who lived to man’s estate—John, 
who plays a small part in court and politics in the 
early years of Richard I. (Benedict, vol. ii. pp. 81, 
223; Rog. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 9, 10, 153, and 
preface, pp. xliii, xliv, and note 8), and Henry, 
who in 1193 became Bishop of Exeter (Benedict, 
vol. ii, p. 85 ; Rog. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 16, 17, 
221). The fullest and most authentic information 
on the great earl’s parentage and early years will 
be found in M, Paul Meyer’s “ Notice et Extraits 
d'une Vie de Guillaume le Maréchal”— i. ¢., of a con- 
temporary biography in French verse—in Romania, 
No, 41, Jan. 1882, vol. xi. pp. 22, et seq. 
K. N. 

The second version of the Marshall pedigree 
quoted by G. W. M. from Glover's MS. is 
generally accepted, and bears the tests which we 
can at this distant date apply to it. I presume 
G. W. M. knows the early Nettlecombe charters 
printed in Coll. Top. et Gen., ii. p. 163. John 
fitz Gilbert granting his lands in Netelcumba to 
Hugh de Raeleia as one knight's fee ; the grantee’s 
sons, Gilbert, John, Walter and William, being 
mentioned, anda Berengar Mareschall being one of 
the witnesses. It was left to Mr. W. S. Ellis 
(Antig. of Heraldry, p. 203) to point out that the 
Raleighs of Nettlecombe bore the same arms as 
the Marshalls, Earls of Pembroke, 7.¢., the five 
fusils in bend; but there is no evidence that Hugh 
was the grantee’s brother, as he suggested, though 
doubtless a relative. 

This John the Marshal witnessed a charter of 
King Stephen, dated at Ely, 1138 (Mon. Angl., i. 
p. 358), and was no doubt the son of Gilbert le 
Marshal, between whom and Robert de Venuz 
there were disputes as to the right to the office of 
Marshal of the King’s Court. The heirs of Robert 
had the manors to which this sergeantry appertained, 
so they were the representatives of Gosfrid the Mar- 
shal of Domesday Book. That Robert and Gilbert 
married two coheiresses, daughters of Goisfrid, has 
been suggested; but it is more likely they were both 
descended from Goisfrid in the male line, for in 
Normandy the fief of Venoix was, even before 
that, held by a family generally styled “le Mare- 
schal,” from their hereditary office, sometimes “ de 
Venuz” (t.¢., Venoix). Before the Conquest Milo 
Je Mareschal and Lesceline his wife sold land and a 


mill at Vaucelles to the Countess Matilda for the en- | 


dowment of the Holy Trinity at Caen. “ They had 
two or more sons, probably Osbern and Girard, 
and a daughter Beatrix. The family, ora branch 
of it, remained in Normandy, and bore, Gules, a 
bend fusilly or” (Mémoires Soc. Antiq. de la 


Normandie, second series, vii. p. 16). The names 
of Osbern and Berengar are found in the Giffard 
family in Domesday Book in Wiltshire. The 
Bayntons, an old Wiltshire family, bore the fusils 
in bend, also the Sydenhams of Combe, in Somerset- 
shire, All these points should be considered in 
pursuing this inqury. A. 8. Etuis. 

Westminster. 

Excatinur: Penpracon (6% §. xi. 9, 112, 473). 
-—Gildas describes Maelgwn as instlaris draco, 
the island dragon, that is, the king or great 
leader of Britain, Uthr Bendragon (Uther Pen- 
dragon or Head-dragon) is the ordinary style and 
title of the mythical prince of Britain, the reputed 
father of King Arthur. The eminent Celtic 
scholar Prof. Rhys, in his little book Celtic 
Britain, p. 133, asserts without the slightest hesi- 
tation that the Welsh words draig and dragon are 
borrowed from the Lat. draco, draconis, a dragon, 
and points out that in the Augustan era of tho 
Roman empire dragons were figured in purple on 
the standards of some of the legions and were 
borne before military leaders. The custom ex- 
tended itself to the emperors in time of peace, 
and even to the Kymric over-kings, whom the 
bards loved to look upon as “ Cesarians” and 
men of Roman descent. Mr. Rhys notices the 
fact that the red dragon has always been the 
favourite flag of Wales, and refers to Ducange, 
s. v. “* Draco,” in support of his Latin facts. It 
may be interesting to note that the standard of 
Wessex was a golden dragon, and that it waved 
in the October breeze at the battle of Senlac. 
Pauli, in his Simon von Montfort, 1867, p. 140, 
notices that at the battle of Lewes the royal army 
advanced to the assault as soon as the old standard 
of the kings of England, the British dragon, 
fluttered high in the air. A, L., MayYuew, 

Oxford. 


Eccres (6% S, xii. 8).—It is asked what Eccles 
means at the beginning of place-names. It is found 
lalsoatthe end. Itis ecclesia, the Latin for church, 
In some places the word “church” is used ; in 
Scotland, “kirk.” In Perthshire there is a short 
glen called Gleneagles. About four hundred years 
ago a small church was built here. I fancy that 





the glen became remarkable on that account, and 
was called Gleneagles—the glen of the eaglais 
(church). It is unnecessary to say that the Gaelic 
word eaglais is not good Gaelic, but an adopted 
or imported word. I should like very much to 
know what name the glen had before the church 
was built. This might be found in some old 
grants of land. Our old Scottish kings were 
|always very generous in giving away what did 
not belong to them. Some, or most, of Gleneagles 
belongs to the family of Haldane. With an easy 
reference to a supposed meaning of the name, 
Haldane of Gleneagles takes an eagle as his crest, 











I fancy this is a mistake. A glen would not be 
named from eagles; the home of the eagle is not 
in glens, but on hills and mountain tops. It is 
strange that in Fullarton’s large Gazetteer of Scot- 
land this glen is not mentioned. In Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine, November, 1881, is a 
short article on the glen by Miss Kettle. I should 
like to know the name of the burn that runs 
through it. Almost always a glen takes its 
name from its stream or river. I[ have not 
been in the glen. An esteemed friend of mine 
called Haldane was very angry at my explanation 
of the name, and I here apologize to the clan for 
this rude attempt to disturb a pleasing family 
fiction. Tuomas Srratroy, M.D, 
Devonport, Devon. 


Undoubtedly ecclesia, a church or chapel. 
Eccles, in Berwickshire, on site of Cistercian 
nunnery of 1154; Eccles, rear Manchester, be- 
longed to Whalley Abbey. Some have lost their 
churches: Eccleshall, near Sheffield, belonged to 
Beauchief Abbey; Ecclesfield had a priory; Eccles- 
hall, Staffordshire, site of an episcopal palace. 
There is Ecclefechan, dear to the Sage of Chelsea, 
and mapy others, the word becoming eglish in 
Ireland, eglos in Cornwall, eglws, eglwys in 
Welsh. The etymology is sometimes faintly pre- 
served, as in Aylesford, Kent. A. H. 


This word is the same as the Gaelic eaglais, 
the Celtic eglwys, and the Irish caglais, from Latin 
ecclesia, which is from the Greek éxkAyota, and 
means church. Cornish eglos and Armoric ylis 
have the same origin. 

F. C. Brrkeeck Terry. 

From eccksia. Conf. Gaelic eaglais, Armoric 
eglos and ilis, Basque elisa, from same root. 

R. S. Cuaryock, 

M. Giucurist and F.S A.Scot, write to the same 
efiect. | 

Itinerary (6" S. xii, 28).—Wesseling’s edition 
of the Antonine itinerary was used by Dr. Petrie 
for the Monumenta Hist. Brit., published in 1848. 
The same year appeared the best, most critical, 
and handy edition of the entire itinerary. It was 
the work of two competent scholars, Dr. G. 
Parthey and Dr. M. Pinder, both of Berlin, where 
the book, in one volume octavo, was printed. 
Their preface contains an account of all the known 
ancient copies of the itinerary, of which twenty 
were collated and the variations carefully noted. 
Two of these copies were of the eighth century, 
but none older. The learned editors supplied no 
elaborate commentary like Wesseling, but gave a 
useful index, with identifications and the autho- 
rities for these identifications. ‘To the itinerary is 
added the interesting Itinerarium Hierosolymita- 
num, a pilgrim’s road-book from Bordeaux to the 
Holy City, which distinguishes the stations as 
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civitus, mansio mutatio, or castellum. A map of 
the Roman empire is given, showing the roads and 
the majority of the stations named in both the 
itineraries, also a sheet of facsimile specimens of 
the oldest existing codices, I may note one of the 
MSS. collated, a copy of the fourteenth century, 
in the National Library at Paris, had once be. 
longed to “ Gulielmus Cvecilius Mil. D's de 
Burghley,” whose name is thus written at the foot 
of the first page. As regards Britain, the varia- 
tions which occur in any of the MSS. do not help 
the well-known difliculties, or correct distances 
which must be erroneous. Cile’s suggestion that 
Trajectus preceded Abone (a station on the Avon, 
as its name implies) in the Iter ab Isca (Caerleon), 
Calleva (Silchester) through Bath is not supported, 
though most reasonable, as the passage of the 
river Severn was indeed a formidable trajectus, 
My copy of this work had belonged to the late 
Mr. James Yates, F.R.S., who has written inside 
the cover, “* The ninth volume of the Archeo- 
logical Journal, London, 1852, contains a brief 
account of this excellent edition by Mr. Pauli of 
Berlin.” A. S. Extis. 
Westminster. 


Earty Excuisu Cuarices (6 S. xi. 106, 218, 
318, 391).—The parish of Steeple Morden has a 
chalice, date 1569 on the lid, richly chased, inscribed 
round the rim, “ For the Towne of Stepel Morden.” 
The parish of Wendy has a chalice of the same 
design as that at Abington nex Shynge, but there 
is no date on it. It is inscribed, “ For the Towne 
of Wende.” I will try and find out more of this 
date in this neighbourhood. = os oe 

Abington Pigotts, Herts. 


As old a chalice cup as any mentioned by your 
correspondents is preserved at Ruyton-in-the-xi- 
Towns, Salop. It is made of hammered silver gilt, 
is about eight inches in height, together with the 
cover, and bears the following inscription: ‘ The 
parish of RviTON, ANO, 1570.” 

Geo. H. Briervey. 

Oswestry. 


Oxrorp : “ Tar Mitre” Horet (6% 8. xii. 28). 
—William Sponne, Archdeacon of Norfolk and 
tector of Towcester, co. Northampton, dying in 
1448 or 1450, left as a charity “ The Tabard Inn” 
in that town. ‘This is still an inn, though for the 
last two centuries its name has been changed to 
“The Talbot.” The arms of the venerable arch- 
deacon, viz., Gules, a cross ermine, are still to be 
geen in an upper window facing the street. 

Cuas, E, Dickinson. 

Crockham, 


Your correspondent asks if any inn is known to 
have been established prior to the year 1400, the 
date of “The Mitre” at Oxford. In reply, I would 
observe that the “ Rampant Horse,” in St, Stephen’s, 
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in Norwich, is mentioned by Blomefield as in 
existence in 1287; and I have somewhere a note, 
which I have unfortunately mislaid, of its occurring 
in a deed nearly a century earlier, that is to say, 
in the reign of King John. Except possibly the 
foundations, no part of the original building remains, 
T. R. Tavuiack. 
Cringlef: rd. 


Mapame Vestais (6% §. xii. 70).—There can 
be little doubt that Madame Vestris was christened 
Lucia Elizabeth. In support of this, her grand- 
mother’s name was Lucia, and both her father and 
grandfather being Italians, she would naturally— 
even had she been named after Lucy Elizabeth 
Tomkins—have received the Italian rather than 
the English form of Lucy. In connexion with the 
beautiful engraving, known as “Silence,” of Madame 
Vestris when a child, it may interest Me. Cuirry 
to know that on the back of the original drawing 
is the following manuscript note :— 

“Thia beautiful drawing is the original from which 
Bartolozzi made his engraving, and, though generally 
attributed to Cipriani, is his own design. It was pur- 
chased by me at the sale of Mr. Billington (the husband 
of the celebrated singer, and a collector of drawings) in 
1795. Pryse Lyerst ; 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

Me. Curry will find some interesting par- 
ticvlars concerning Madame Vestris in Stage Me- 
miniscences, by an Old Stager, Glasgow, 1866. The 
name is there given as Eliza Lucy. Urpan, 


I suppose there can be no doubt but that Madame 
Vestris’s names were Lucia Elizabeth. 
C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Corious Recervitixnc (6 §. xii. 69).—The 
print, dated 1784, evidently refers to the illus- 
trious Jane, Duchess of Gordon. Her grace’s 
character was of the highest ; not only was she 
the life and soul of “society,” but she was 
eminently distinguished for her services in benefit- 
ing her country. When the intelligence reached 
England that General Burgoyne’s army (of 5,791 
men) had surrendered at Saratoga to the American 
General Gate (October 17, 1777), extraordinary 
exertions were made by the loyal and patriotic to 
raise regiments for the public service, and the 
Gordon family was among the first to come 
forward. The duchess, conscious of her influence 
in all ranks of life, determined to employ it in 
promoting so noble an object. 
winter her grace quitted London and set out for 
the Highlands. The presence of a lady, whose 
affability and goodness they well remembered with 
gratitude and admiration, inspired the gallant 
mountaineers with great enthusiasm, and a corps 


Gordon. The regiment thus romantically raised 
was known until lately as the “92nd (Gordon 
Highlanders) Regiment,” but now, by the new 
organization scheme, as “The Gordon Highlanders,” 
Henry G. Hope. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


This print is by John Collet, and is the pen- 
dant or counterpart of ‘‘ An Officer in the Light 
Infantry driven by his Lady to Cox-Heath,” Brit. 
Mus. Satirical Print, No. 4562. It is generally 
coloured by hand, and is a capital specimen of the 
best qualities of its kind in this respect. It has 
no special reference to a lady or recruit of any sort 
except such as may be recognized in the title, 
Tupographically speaking, Cox-Heath is, or was, 
the site of a large camp near Maidstone, and the 
counterpart to that at Warley, in Essex. Bunbury 
produced “‘ Cox-Heath Ho!” Sat. Print, No. 4760, 
dated 1779, and “ Warley Ho!” No. 4761, dated 
1782. These are etchings, and many impressions 
were coloured. Collet likewise produced ‘‘ A Visit 
to the Camp,” No. 4765; “ Recruits,” No. 4766; “A 
Camp Scene”; and “ Relief.” The last two are in 
the British Museum collection, and dated 1781. 

F. G. S. 

Lives or Snowmen (6 S, xii. 28).—John 
Richardson was born 1760, and died 1836. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 


A Gossirptnc Letrer or THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century (6% §, xi. 442; xii. 73).—The Lady 
Anne Harvey mentioned was undoubtedly the 
danghter of Ralph, first Duke of Montagu, born 
1674, died January, 1742; married, firstly, to 
Alexander Popham, Esq., of Littlecot, Wilts, who 
died June, 1705, and secondly, May 6, 1707, to 
Lieut.-General Daniel Harvey, Governor of Guern- 
sey, who died September, 1732. H. M. 


Orv Pirate Marks (6 8S. xi. 368, 459).— 
Would not the four marks asked for by A. W. W. 
be: 1, maker’s mark or initials; 2, Britannia, 
nsed from 1697 to 1715-16 ; 3, the ordinary lion’s 
head ; and 4, not a C with an I throngh it, buat E 
of William and Mary, showing date 1700-1? 

W. E. Layroy. 





A Ramitures Wia: Sremnkirk (6™ §, xi. 406; 
| xii. 35, 6O),—Steinkirk does not refer to the mode 
of tying a cravat, but to the cravat itself, which 
is named from the battle fought at Steinkirk, 
between William III. and Marshal Luxembourg, 
|in 1694. The name of the town is sometimes 


In the depth of | spelt “Steen Kerque,” and at it the allies were 


defeated by the French. As an illustration of this 
allow me to quote the following passage from Rob 
| Roy, the presumable date of which is 1715 :— 

““ Good chance, however, saved me from this extremity 
of wretchedness : for just as | had yielded up my cravat 








of volunteers was soon formed and ready to en- | (a smart Stednkiri:, by the way, and richly laced), and the 
counter any foo of their king or the house of | Bailie had been disrobed of the fragments of his riding. 
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coat, enter Dougal, and the scene was changed.”’— 
Chap, xxxi. 
At the installation of the late Earl of Derby as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford in 1853 
I can remember to have seen him wearing with 
his brocaded gown a point-lace cravat, resembling 
that worn by William III. tied round his throat, 
the ends of which descended on his breast, and 
his hands were covered with ruffles of the same 
material. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mains or Honour: Cnampertaynr’s “ An- 
aux Notiria” (6" §. xii. 55).—According to 
E. J. §., the edition of 1687 in his possession 
is the sixteenth. May I ask in what year the 
earliest edition appeared, and whether a complete 
collection of the work is to be seen at the British 
Museum or elsewhere? I presume that the book 
contains lists of all Court and official appointments, 
both at home and abroad, in the reign of Charles II., 
and possibly in that of his father; and as I am in- 
terested in some of those appointments, but reside 
chiefly out of England, I should be grateful for an 
answer to this query before having the volumes in 
question searched in my absence. Lac. 


It may interest your correspondent E. J. S. and 
other readers of “ N. & Q.” to know that I have a 
copy of the above work by Edward Chamberlayne, 
LL.D., R.S.S., “The Seventh Edition, with Several 
Additions.” “In the Savoy, Printed by T. N. for 
F. Martyn, Printer to the Royal Society, and are 
Sold at the Sign of the Bell in 8. Pauls-Church- 
Yard, 1673.” R. E. Lye. 

[We may say that the first edition, according to 
Lowndes, ia dated 1667, The twentieth edition, 1702, 
was the latest edited by the original compiler. Under 
the name of Mugne Britannia Notitia the work was 
continued by Join Chamberlayne, the son of Edward. 
First edition, 1708; latest, 1755. | 


Tne Loncest anv Suortest Acts or Paruia- 
MENT (6 §S. xii. 70).—I believe the 17 & 18 
Vict., cap. 104 (Merchant Shipping Act), which 
consists of 548 clauses, is the longest Act pub- 
lished. Everard Home CoLremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tne Sranisn Books at Ostertey Park 
(6 §. xii. 45).—Mr. Woopwarp has dissipated 
the absurd fiction as to the imperial arms. I 
have two rubbings from the binding of a volume 
in the Bodleian Library, Douce, 303. The rub- 
bings were made a good many years ago, and are 
not distinct in all details. The shields are of the 
usual Spanish shape, “round-based.” The first 
gives a Guzman and Carafa match—Guzman and 
Carafa impaled. Baron, Guzman as_blazoned. 
My rubbing gives the ermine in the flanches very 
indistinctly. It is worth notice that the bordure 


stop at the impalement, but completely encloses 
the baron side. The femme is Carafa as blazoned. 
The letters are those specified by Mr. Woopwarp: 
on the dexter side of the shield, reading up from 
base to chief, Mu. 1. G. P.c. L.; at top, A. c. G. D, D.; 
on the sinister side, reading downwards, mM. . a, 
H.P.P. They are enclosed as described by him, 
The second shield is also the same as that blazoned 
by Mr. Woopwarv. But both shields have a 
single word, if it is intended to be one, which Mr, 
Woopwarp does not mention as existing in the 
Osterley shields. It stands on a short scroll with 
flying ends immediately above the top line of letters, 
It seems to me to be Fe1. What meaning can the 
Spanish fet have here? Feo, says the Diccionario 
de la Lengua Castellana, is “ Disforme y falto de 
simetria que desagrada a la vista,” and more to 
the same purpose. a PB. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


Tue “ Sir Pavut Pixpar” (6S. xi.445; xii. 10), 
—In the reference library of the Religious Tract 
Society, London, is the MS. of a sermon preached 
by Nehemiah Rogers, rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, upon the death of Sir Paul Pindar, 
It contains many curious biographical particulars 
of Sir Paul’s life and deeds. I do not think 
the MS. has been published. Joun Taytor. 

Northampton. 


Mr. Tarte was mistaken in saying “ no photo- 
graphs have been taken of this house.” Among 
others, the Society for Photographing Relics of 
Old London (A. Marks, Esq., hon. sec., 155, 
Adelaide Road, N.W., who will be enchanted to 
hear from any reader of “N. & ().”) published a 
fairly good permanent photograph of the place. 

F. G. 8. 

It may interest Mr. Pickrorp to know that 
Sir Jeremy Whichcote, first baronet, of Aswarby, 
co. Lincoln (creation 1660), married Anne, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Joseph Grave by Anne 
his wife, daughter of John Brereton, of Nant- 
wich, and niece to Sir Paul Pindar, Knt. The 
eldest son of this marriage—named Paul, after Sir 
Paul—is lineal ancestor of the present Sir Thomas 
Whichcote, Bart. Cuas. E. Dickinson, 


At the last reference Mus Urpanvs states that 
nearly all the information contributed by me is to 
be found in Walter Thornbury’s Old and New 
London, vol. ii. pp. 152-3, a book which I have 
never seen. My attention was drawn to the 
subject by an article in the Daily News of 
March 9, which mentioned the forthcoming de- 
molition of the “Sir Paul Pindar” in Bishopsgate 
Street, and this is alluded to by me. Happening to 
be in London recently, I went into the church of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and saw there, on the 
northern wall of the chancei, a mural monument 





f Guzman, alternately Castile and Leon, does not 


to Sir Paul Pindar’s memory, Again, his name is 
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mentioned on a slab in a splayed sill on one of the 

windows of the same church amongst those of bene- 

factors to its charities, and the date of his death is 

there given as 1650, Joun Picxcrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


LEonARDO DA Vinci's “ Last Surrer”: Jopas 
UPSETTING THE Sait (6™ §. x. 89, 129, 197).— 
It is quite certain that this incident is not 
now to be seen in Leonardo da Vinci’s great 
picture. Miss Bosk has shown some reason 
for doubting whether it ever was there, though 
shown in Raphael Morghen’s engraving. It 
may, therefore, be worth noting, and matter of 
interest to some readers, that the thing is seen in 
a picture by Leonardo’s pupil Bernardino Luini, 
which shows a very close affinity to that of his 
master. This picture has been placed (lately, I 
suppose) in the church of Lugano, well known for 
Bernardino’s noble fresco of the crucifixion, “It 
was formerly in the Lyceum” (Bideker). It is 
in three parts. It is not a copy, yet in the| 
general treatment, in the faces and attitudes, it 
reminds us always of Leonardo’s picture. One 
important point of difference is the position of 
Judas on the hither side of the table. Close to 
his hand is the salt-cellar overturned and the salt 
spilt I stood on a bench, as close to it as I could 
reach, in order to be quite sure. One might say, 
therefore, that if this feature did not find a place 
in the greater work, at least it was very near to | 
being there. The sight of this picture raised in 
my mind an interesting question. As I examined | 
it and compared it with that other, to me it seemed | 
beyond doubt that the later of the two must have 
heen suggested by, and founded upon, the earlier. 
But which was the earlier? Bernardino’s work is 
very noble, yet its likeness to Leonardo's is some- 
what of the same sort as that of The Troublesome 
Raigne of King John to Shakspeare’s play. Did 
the master, then, take the scholar’s work and carry 
it on towards perfection, as Shakspeare did in King 
John? Or did the scholar, studying his master’s 
work, set himself to give his own rendering of the 
subject, which must, as he would know, be in- 
ferior? The latter supposition seems to me in the 
highest degree improbable. I know not whether 
there be any history of Bernardino’s works which 
might tell us something as to dates, I find 
nothing in Vasari. Cc. B. M. 











| 


Joun Ross, Bisuor or Exeter (6 §. xii. 9). | 
—In the brief memoir of this prelate, in his Lives | 
of the Bishops of Exeter, 164, Dr. Oliver states 
that he was born at Ross on June 25, 1719, but | 
gives no account of his lineage. In referring to | 
his death on August 18, 1792, an Exeter newspaper 
mentions that the bishop was Rector of Shobrooke, | 
Devon, and Vicar of Frome, Somerset, and that | 
he bequeathed the greater part of his fortune to 
Miss Garway, of Bristol, a distant relative. There 





is a poor half-length portrait of Bishop Ross at the 
episcopal palace, Exeter. 


R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 

Exeter. 

“Tne New Meramorpnosis” (6 §. xii, 27). 
—Another edition was published in 1724, with 
some plates by Hogarth. See Nichols’s Hogarth, 
ito., London, 1817, i. 17; ii. 25, 26; iii. 106, 
211. The work was published anonymously, and 
it will be as well to let the author remain, as he 
chose to be, unknown, W. E. Boucxwry. 


ALLUMINER (6" §, xi, 209).— 

“ To alluminate, to beautify, decorate, adorn. Before 
the invention of printing, certain persons called Aliw- 
minors made it a trade to paint the initial letters of 
manuscripts in all sorts of colours, and to gild them with 
silver and gold.”—Barclay’s Dict. (1823). 

“ Alluminor (allumer, French), a person formerly 
employed in colouring or painting upon paper or parch- 
ment the initial and other letters of manuscripts, par- 
ticularly our old charters and deeds, which are called, 
from this custom, alluminated.”—Hucy. Met. 

Geo. H. Brierwey, 

Oswestry. 

Anepneco Canne (6™ §. xii. 29).—The fol- 
lowing extract, from ‘Timperley’s Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing, may be of interest to Mr. 
Cansy-Hucues:— 

“1662. Hill and Field printed an edition of the Holy 


| Bible, 12mo., with Canne’s references, Canne, the author 


of the notes, was a Brownist, and pastor of a congrega- 
tion in Holland. His Bibles were several times printed, 
both in Holland and England ; an edition was on sale in 
England at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, dated 1682, with a London title, though printed at 
Amsterdam, His best printed Bibles are on a fine silky 
paper, and should not exceed one inch in thickness, in- 
cluding the covers. John Basket, at Cambridge, printed 
an edition in 4to., 1720.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Woon’s Hatrrence, 1723 (6 S. xii. 7).—Pre- 
sumably the patent for the American coinage was 
withdrawn simultaneously with that for Ireland. 
The coins are scarce, in addition to which Ruding 
quotes that “ this money was rejected in a manner 


not so decent as that of Ireland.” i. S. 


Bisnor Ken (6 §. x. 426, 456, 473, 526; xi. 
93). —Notes referring to Bishop Ken have appeared 
from time to time in reference to his life now in 
course of preparation. I cannot recollect to have 
seen a reference to the autograph signature of 
Bishop Ken attached to the declaration of the 
Duke of Monmouth in the Tower on the morning 
of his execution, preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
In the List of Books, MSS., P rtraits, &e., ex- 
hibited in the Bodleian Library, by F. M., Ox., 
1881, there is mention of— 

“ Autograph declaration by the Duke of Monmouth 
in the Tower on the morning of his execution, July 15, 
1685. It contains a confession that his claim to the 
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throne was invalid, and is attested by the signatures, 
among others, of Bishop Ken, ‘ Tho, Bath and Wells,’ ” 
—Case A, i. 14, p. 6. 

It probably is not commonly known where this 
“declaration” may be seen. Macaulay (Hist., 
vol. ii. ch. v. p. 202, small 8vo., 1858) has, so far 
as I can see, no mention of it. Burnet (Hist., 
i. 645) gives a short summary of its contents, 

Since my communication on the subject of the 
letter upon the death of the queen in 1695, atten- 
tion has been drawn to the question of authorship 
by the editor of vol. i. of Hearne’s Diaries for the 
Oxford Historical Society, Ox., Clar. Press, 1885. 
Hearne writes :— 

“Feb. 7. 1707. Mr. Dodwell tells me his Letter to 
Dr. Tillotson to prevent the schism is printed with Bp. 
Kenn's Letter to Dr. Tennison concerning the death of 
the Princess of Orange. 

“Feb. 15. The Letter above mentioned of Bp. Kenn, 
concerning the death of the Princess of Orange, is thus 
entitled, A Dutiful Letter from a Prelate to a Prelate, 
relating to Matters of Grand Concern. Printed at Lon- 
don, 1703. 8vo.” 

Upon these entries there is the following note 
(p. 394) in reference to Anderdon’s denial that the 
Letter is justly attributed to Bishop Ken:—*“ The 
evidence of Dodwell, however (pp. 324-6), seems 
to be conclusive as to Ken's authorship. (See 
Academy, March 14.)" This note is by the editor, 
C. E. Doble, of Worcester College. 

As this, I think, is the first allusion to the 
volume by a contributor to “N. & Q.,” I beg 
leave to offer a remark as to its value on many 
subjects which appear from time to time in these 
columns. The passages from Dodwell do not 
occur in either of the editions of the selections 
published by Dr. Bliss. The contents of the new 
work are of far more importance than the interest- 
ing, but insufficient extracts from the MS. in the 
former publication. Ep, Marsnatt. 


“ LeT US SING TO THE PRAISE,” &c. (6 S. xi. 
488 ; xii. 34).—If I was surprised to see a query 
about this mode of giving out hymns, as being a 
thing so long obsolete as to deserve to be put on 
record for memory’s sake, your correspondents will 
doubtless be surprised to know that there are, or 
until very lately have been, places so remote from 
the world of rapid ecclesiastical movement as to 
be familiar still with what even now seems to some 
to be a reverent, albeit lengthy, form of invitation. 
Tt is only within the last few years that I have 
myself shortened this form in my own practice, 
but I have not as yet adopted the curt pro- 
clamation which is very commonly used, and 
which, for want of some little preface, is often 
not heard. The oddest style I ever was acquainted 
with was one formulated by the good vicar I served 
in my early curate days, who was wont to command 
the people thus: “ Ye shall sing” such or such a 
psalm or hymn. W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory, 





Lire or Mary, Queen or Scots (6™ §, xi, 
488).—Through the courtesy of Mr. Barrett, of 
the Mitchell Library, I learn that in Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous Literature, 
** Mary, Queen of Scots, her Persecutions, Suffer. 
ings, and Trials,” Glasgow, 1826, is attributed to 
Prof. Rennie, of London University, on the 
authority of a MS. note in John Hill Burton's 
copy. This is probably the book to which your 
correspondent F.S.A.Scot. refers. 

J. B. Fremina. 


Vico (6% §. xi. 509).— Although I cannot 
answer Mr. Waro's query respecting the exact 
place in London where Prof. de Vico died, I 
believe I can put him in the way of ascertaining 
it. He was buried in the cemetery at Chelsea 
helonging to the Roman Catholic chapel there, 
Doubtless he died, therefore, at Chelsea, and 
probably Mra. Warp would be able to find out 
the place by inquiry at the chapel. MM. André 
and Angot, in the third part (which relates to the 
observatories of the United States) of their useful 
series L’Astronomie Pratique et les Observatoires 
en Europe et en Amérique, give November 25, 
1848, as the date of De Vico's death ; but that 
mentioned in the annual report of the Council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for 1849 (Monthly 
Notices, vol. ix. p. 66), viz, the 15th of that 
month, is probably correct. De Vico at the time 
of his death was just about to start for America 
a second time, in order to take part in the astro- 
nomical work at the observatory of Georgetown 
College, near Washington. That establishment 
‘semble [to use the expression of MM. André 
and Angot] pour ainsi dire écrasé par son puissant 
voisin,” 7. ¢, the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, from which it is distant only about two miles, 
Very little in the way of actual observation has 
emanated from it, and for some time past it has, 
I believe, been used only as a means of imparting 
instruction in astronomy. W. T. Lyn. 

Blackheath, 


The following announcement appears in the 
supplement to the Times for Friday, November 17, 
1848 :— 

“On the 15th inst., at 9, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age, the Rev. Father 
Francis de Vico, of the Society of Jesus, Papal Astro- 
nomer of the Roman College.” 

G..%.. a 


Scour (6 §. vi, 188, 232, 255, 377, 437; xi. 
295, 534).—Is the Swedish word skorstan (now = 
chimney) anything but the German word Schorn- 
stein? The old Vikings most assuredly did not 
go to the French to borrow a word for their 
fire-stone. Like many German words common to 


the Scandinavian and the Germanic family, Schorn- 
stein, most likely, is common to Swedish and to 
German, the meaning in both being changed, 
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with the change in custom, from hearth-stone to 
chimney. S. De Vere. 
University of Virginia, Virginia, U.S. 
Autnors or Quotations Waytep (6 §., xii. 
71).— 
The quotation is incorrectly given ; it should be— 
“1 tak on me ane pair of Lowthiane hippis 
Sall fuirar Inglis mak, and mair parfyte 
Than thow can blabbar with thy Carrik lippis.”’ 
“The Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie.” Poems of 
William Dunbar (Scottish Text Society, p. 15). 
A, G, Ret, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, F.R.S., F.S.A. Fifth Edition, (Longmans 
& Co.) 

SLowLY, as befits what is in fact an historical monument, 

the Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare has grown until, 

with its introduction and its numerous and valuable 
appendices, it now constitutes a volume of close upon 

650 pages. Within this compass are proofs of more 

accurate scholarship, intelligent view, and critical pene- 

tration than have often been compressed into a similar 
space, Knowledge concerning the stage in Shakspeare’s 
time and documents bearing upon the life of the drama- 
tist have been accumulated by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
with an industry and a zeal that have rarely been 
paralleled. The smallest scrap of information, direct or 
indirect, has been held adequate reward for a long 
pilgrimage or continuous research. The result of this 
course is a book which, though modestly called ‘‘ Out- 
lines” of the Life of Shakespeare, may in fact do duty 
fora life. One who has not traced the recent labours of 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and his associates is not aware 

how much evidence— trifling often in appearance, but in- 

valuable for the light it casts—has been collected. Frag- 
mentary, of course, the information is, and Mr. Halliwell- 

Phillipps likens it to the remains of New Place, a sketch 

of which forms the first of the numerous illustrations of 

his book. Still, accepting his comparison, the ground 
plan of a life is laid out, and this is more than we possess 
concerning many of Shakspeare’s contemporaries. The 
book itself does not at this period call for fresh review. 

Special characteristics of the latest edition, however, 

challenge admiration and deserve iterated recognition, 

A great feature of the life—perhaps its greatest — 

is its sanity, So far from excogitating out of writ- 

ings, almost the whole of which are in every sense 
dramatic, and as such impersonal, an ideal Shak- 
speare, and then rejecting all evidence inconsistent 
with the view that has been formed, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps simply aims at getting at the truth, and in 
numberless cases succeeds. He has, as he says, “no 
favourite theories to advocate, no wild conjectures to 
drag into a temporary existence, and no bias save one 
inspired by the hope that Shakespearean discussion may 
be controlled by submission to the authority of practical 
evidence,” He does not thus reject the evidence of tradi- 
tion ; he sifts it and accepts with reserve much that more 
prejudiced biographers have scouted. In some respects 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps will be held a heretic by the 





latest school of Shakspearian critics, since he declines | 


to accept “ internal evidence of construction and style, 
obscure contemporary references, and metrical or gram- 
matical tests”’ as adequate in all cases “‘ to settle the year 
of authorship of the plays.” 


The “ personal theory” of 





the mental conflicts of Shakepeare’s mind are revealed 
in these poems—finds little favour with him. Not the 
least interesting portion of his work is that in which the 
writer combats the opinions of those who “ have ascer- 
tained so much respecting Shakespeare that was un- 
suspected by his own friends and contemporaries.” The 
Davenant scandal is not among the traditions to which 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps attaches any authority. He is, 
on the contrary, at much pains to point out its incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities, The extent to which 
contemporary literature is laid under contribution and 
the unexpected results that attend Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s exploration find curious illustration in the use 
that is made (p. 69) of a passage from Gerard's Jerbal, 
and the conclusions that are drawn. In no respect, 
indeed, does this latest edition come short of its author's 
high reputation. With its abundant illustrations, in- 
cluding facsimiles of title-pages and signatures, and views 
of London, Stratford, and other places associated with 
Shakspeare, it is to the student of Shakspeare an in- 
dispensable possession, and the cheap price at which it 
is issued bringa it within reach of almost all buyers. The 
full value of the work will only be known to those who 
have worked in the eame field or undertaken kindred 
studies. Judged as a life product, even, it claims highest 
admiration, 


Inhabitants of Birmingham, Edgbaston, and Aston, 1327. 
From the Original Roll in the Public Record Office, 
sy W. B. Bickley. (Birmingham, Downing). 

HeRE is a volume of more than local interest. From the 
original roll Mr. Bickley has extracted a list of all the 
inhabitants of the three places named possessing, in the 
year 1327, goods to the value of ten shillings and up- 
wards, who were taxed to the amount of a twentieth of 
their movables as a subsidy for the defence of the king- 
dom against the Scotch. The commission to assess is 
copied from the Patent Rolls 1 Edward III. The entire 
amount raised, in sums varying from eightpence to filteen 
shillings, is under nineteen pounds. The exceptions 
include armour, mounture, jewels, and robes of knights 
and gentlemen and their wives, and their vessels of pold 
and silver and brass.” The goods of lepers “ where they 
are governed by a Chief Leper” are not to be taxed or 
appraised, If, however, they are governed by a sound 
master they are not exempt, 


Thackeray's London: a Deser tption of his Haunts and 
the Scenes of his Novels, By Wm. H. Rideing, (Jarvis 
& Son.) 

AN interesting little volume, valuable as a commence- 

ment, is here supplied. It is pleasant in Mr. Rideing’s 

pages to follow the stalwart figure of Thackeray through 
his customary haunts, and to see the influence of asso- 
ciation upon the selection of scenes for his various in- 
cidents, The book, however, is far from exhaustive, and 

a second edition should be enlarged. It is prettily got 

up, and has a good portrait of Thackeray from the etching 

in G, B, Smith's Laglish Etchings, 





Curiovs information concerning “ The Paris News- 
paper Press” is furnished in the opening pages of the 
Fortnightly. To the same magazine Mr, Edwin Arnold 
sends some speculations on “ Death—and Afterwards,” 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton an analysis of the labours of 
Pasteur, with an account of his life—The Gentleman's 
is enlivened by a spirited account, by the Rev, 8. Baring- 
Gould, of “Gavarni,” the French caricaturist, Mr, 
R. H. Shepherd deal with “ An Unknown Fairy Tale in 
Verse,” by Charles Lamb.—‘ Fossil Food” and * The 
Birth of Mountains” are, after the fiction, the most 
readable of the contents of the Cornhill—Mr. W. H. 
Greene contributes to Timea paper on “ The Remark- 


the sonnets—the idea that the innermost thoughts and | able Stall Ends in Brent Knoll Church,” the materials 
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for which were obtained under circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty, and which is likely to be of much 
interest to archeologists, ‘‘ The Plays of Victor Hugo” 
are dealt with by Mr. W. Archer.—Mr. Rendle’s account 
of the “ Playhouses at Bankside in the Time of Shake- 
speare” is continued in 'Walford’s Anti 
“The History of Gilds,” by Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
“The Ordinary from Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ Booke of 
Armes,’ of Mr, Jas. Greenstreet, and ** William Thynne, 
Chaucer's First kditor,” by the Rev, J. Maskell, M.A,- 
The Theatre has “ Epistolary Recollections and Notes 
on Victor Hugo, by Mr. Joseph Hatton.—All the Year 
Round supplies articles on “ Plant-Lore ” and continua- 
tion of “Chronicles of English Counties,” treating of 
Devonshire and Cornwall,—‘* A Walking Tour in the 
Landes ”’ is finished in Macmillan, in which appears also a 
_— by Mr. George Meredith, entitled “ The Thrush in 
‘ebruary,” and “ Rhodian Society,” by Mr. Bent, the 
author of The Cyclades, recently reviewed in our columns. 
—Mr. Walter Herries Pollock contributes to Longman’s 
a valuable paper on “ Garrick’s Acting as seen in his own 
Time,” and Mr. Henry M., Troilope writes on “ Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims.”—The “ Pilgrimage of the Thames” 
is continued in the English Jllustrated, and capital pic- 
tures are given of Mapledurham Lock, the Thames 
Valley from Sheadley Hill, Sinodun, Iffley, and other 
spots of interest. ** The Crofters” also attracts attention. 
—Mr. Swinburne concludes, in the Nineteenth Century, 
his eloquent eulogy of Victor Hugo. Mr. H. G. Hewlett, 
writing on “ County Characteristics,” deals with Surrey. 
Frederick Spee is the subject of a paper, by the Rev. 
Father Ryder, entitled “ A Jesuit Reformer and Poet,” 
Walt Whitman supplies a poem, 

Tur monthly publications of Messrs. Cassell include 
Our Own Country, Part rIl., treating of the Dee, 
Woburn, and Dubiin City, and giving views of Wrexham 
Church, Wynnstay, the Sands of Dee, Woburn Abbey, 
and other spots of interest; Ebers's Kgypt, Descriptive, 
Historical, and Picturesque, Part 1V., with designs of 
the Rosetta Stone, a mosque at Desook, the market at 
Tantah, the ruins of Tanis, &c.; and The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, Part XIX., from “Conation” to “ Conta- 
gious,” with excellent articles on such words as “ Con- 
federate,” ‘‘ Conference,” “ Confirm ”’ and its derivatives, 
* Conflict,” “ Conservatism,” and “ Constitute.” Some 
of the natural history articles have also special merit. 
Familiar Trees, Part 1., by G. 8. Boulger, F.L.S., P.G.8., 
is a companion work to Familiar Wid Flowers, which 
had a great success. The first part is naturally devoted 
to the oak. ‘This work is likely to be attractive, 

Pant XXI. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of Parodies 
deals with burleeques of Shakspeare’s plays and three 
well-known poems of Issac Watts. To the general 
reader it is scarcely conceivable that these poems should 
so frequently have been parodied. 

Mr. J. D. Motus, Chief Librarian, Birmingham 
Free Libraries, has published a full classed cata- 
logue of books, pamphiets, private Acts of Parliament, 
and other matter illustrative of Birmingham history. 
‘his catalogue should be in the hands of all pereons in- 
terested in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, and we 
may hope in time to see similar catalogues drawn up 
in other centres of life throughout the country. 


” 


Ws regret to hear of the death on Thursday, July 30, 
of the Kev. Henry Thomas Ellacombe, rector of Clyst 
St. George, near Topsham, Devon, Mr. Ellacombe was 
assumably the oldest contributor to “ N. & Q.,” being in 
his ninety-sixth year. He contributed to the earliest 
volume, and has maintained his connexion unbroken to 
the present day, one or two of his contributions awaiting 


yuarian, as are | 
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at the present time their turn for insertion. Hg 
graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, taking his bachelor’s 
degree 1812, and proceeding M.A. in ordinary course, 
He was ordained deacon in 1816 by the Bishop of 
Exeter, Dr. Pelham, and in 1817 was admitted to priest's 
orders by the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Monk. In 1835, 
after having held the curacies of Cricklade and Bitton, 
he was appointed vicar of the latter place, where he 
remained until 1850. He was then appointed to the 
rectory which he held at the period of death. Besides 
writing a Jistory of Clyst St. George and a second of 
Bitton, he was the author of many works on church bella, 
as The Bells of Exeter Cathedral, The Bells of Devon. 
shire, The Bells of Somerset, and Practical Remarks on 
Belfries and Ringers. On subjects of this class he wag 
an authority, and he was a careful worker in many 
branches of archeology. His familiar signature H.T. E, 
will be sorrowfully missed from our pages. 

A reEIssvz of fifty copies of The Protestant Exiles from 
France, by the Rev. David C, A. Agnew, in 2 vols. small 
folio, is in preparation. Messrs, Reeves & Turner receive 
the names of subscribers, to whom the work will be 
confined. 

Messrs. J. & A. CHURCHILL announce the forthcoming 
publication, by subscription, of facsimiles of Wm. Har. 
vey’s original lectures, the MSS. of which were redis- 
covered in the British Museum in 1877, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be writton the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


8S. Pearce (“A southerly wind and a cloudy sky ”).— 
The authorship of this is unknown. The music, origin- 
ally written for a song entitled “Somehow my spindle I 
mislaid,” is by Monsigny, who died in Paris in 1817. See 
2™ S. ix. 124, 151. 

R. B., Hull (“ Pinney Family ”’).—Your communica- 
tion has been forwarded to Mr, Maan. 

G. G. G. (“ How shall I know thee,” 
question appeared 6! 8, xi. 509, 
been received, 

W. Marsn (“ Boy Bishop ”).—See 58 
v. 66, 112, 418; vi. 32¢ 

t. M. A. (“So long”’).—This phrase was fully dis 
cussed 6 8, ii, 67, 194, 496, 

F. I, X. (“Settlement of Money upon Children”).— 
It is obviously impossible for us to answer such questions. 

Atprua (“Brass Knocker”).—This phrase was dis- 
cussed 5'6 8, x. 8,34, 77. It is enid, at the last reference, 
to be an importation from the East, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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